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EL BERNARDO OF BALBUENA: A BAROQUE FANTASY 


I 


UCH has been said of El Bernardo, and much has been left un- 
said. As one of the three or four narrative poems of the 
XVIth century and the Golden Age that merit the name of successful 
and inspired, it has received the close and sympathetic attention of 
those scholars who have seen fit to make a study of the Renaissance 
literary epic and its derivatives in the Spanish Peninsula. Nicolds 
Antonio includes mention of it and of other works of Balbuena, and 
in his lexicographical manner pays tribute to the grandiose concep- 
tion of the poem.' But, as in the case of the works of Balbuena’s 
other fellow-devotees of Calliope in Spain, it is Quintana who sup- 
plies us with the first considered and penetrating study of this many- 
sided production. With kis well-balanced sense of criticism, which 
never sacrifices aesthetic appreciation to the strict application of 
literary rules and formulae, this “grand old man” of Spain’s X VIIIth 
century points out many of the positive achievements and many of 
the outstanding defects of Balbuena’s greatest literary effort.2 An- 
other conscientious critic of Renaissance narrative verse, Cayetano 
Rosell, speaks of El Bernardo in similar terms, without, however, 
adding materially to Quintana’s sound judgments.* The next essay 
of any considerable worth on the poem is provided by Menéndez y 
Pelayo, who, with his never-failing ability to use apt detail and to 
penetrate deeply, in any single one of his voluminous researches, 
develops the remarks of Quintana regarding the style and composi- 
tion of El Bernardo, and comes very near, in my opinion, to a full 
and just assessment of Balbuena’s aesthetic approach.‘ 


1 Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, Matriti, MDCCLXXXIII, vol. I, p. 221. 

? In his essay, “Sobre la poesia épica castellana,”” BAE., XIX, 170-172. 
* The advertencia to vol. XVII of BAE., pp. iii-iv. 

* Historia de la poesia hispano-americana, I, 51-62. 
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In more recent times all this scattered material has been col- 
lected, ordered and expanded in what has by now come to be con- 
sidered the standard monograph on the poem. I refer to the work 
of Professor Van Horne, who has left few major points untouched 
in his exhaustive study of this long and uneven poem.’ One im- 
portant aspect which he has left undeveloped it is proposed to study 
in this article. I intend to show how the recent welcome change of 
attitude towards the literary style of the Spanish Baroque now makes 
it possible to mitigate much that has been said to the detriment of 
Balbuena and his fellow-poets of the Golden Age. This was stated 
clearly, if briefly, in the valuable manual of Pfandl, who has already 
pointed out where Professor Van Horne’s study falls short. At the 
outset, however, I wish to state most sincerely how indebted I feel 
to the latter for the great help received from a careful study of his 
comprehensive work, which displays great industry and understand- 
ing of the poem and the problems it sets. It is hoped in this article 
to prove that Balbuena can be appreciated under even more head- 
ings than appeared possible to the American scholar when he gave 
us his excellent treatise. It is true that he did not claim that his 
findings were definitive, since, as he stated, much has yet to be done 
before we can have an adequate picture of the Spanish narrative 
verse of the Golden Age. Nevertheless, his otherwise extensive 
survey of Balbuena’s poem remains unnecessarily incomplete even 
in the present state of investigations into the subject generally. 
If it happens that I am one of those who can attempt to fill the gaps 
he discovered in the study of El Bernardo I shall be amply rewarded. 


II 


This much having been said, it can readily be seen that it is not 
the purpose of this article to do more than draw attention again to 
the facts concerning Balbuena’s birth, origin, education, life in 
Spain, Mexico, Jamaica and finally Puerto Rico, of whiclrisland he 


5 “Fl Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena, a Study of the Poem, with Particu- 
lar Attention to its Relation to the Epics of Boiardo and Ariosto and its Signifi- 
cance in the Spanish Renaissance,”’ University of Illinois, Urbana, 1927. The 
work is included in University of Illinois Studies of Language and Literature, 1927, 
XII, no. 1. The other valuable researches of Prof. Van Horne on the Grandeza 
Mezicana and his edition of this poem are also well known. 

* See Historia de la literatura nacional espafiola en el siglo de oro, Barcelona, 
1933, pp. 572-577. Valbuena Prat in his Historia de la literatura espafiola, Barce- 
lona, 1937, II, 185-189, has also adumbrated this new point, and with his usual 
sensibility he gives some suggestive examples of the work of Balbuena as a Baroque 
poet. 
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became bishop; nor to do more than mention the fact that he is 
author of other works, of which the chief is his other narrative poem, 
Grandeza Mezicana. All these details, many of which have a 
direct bearing on an understanding of the poem under study, have 
been admirably assembled and set in order by Professor Van Horne,’ 
who argues convincingly, from evidence in El Bernardo and other 
works of Balbuena, that the poem was largely completed by 1600, 
having been begun around 1585, and that this period coincided with 
his residence in Jalisco, after he had graduated in Mexico City. 
Thus, since the poet was born in Spain in 1568, El Bernardo was, as 
Balbuena says in its Prélogo, a work of the “‘primeros trabajos de 
mi juventud.”’* The reasons for the long delay in publication (the 
first edition is of 1624) are also well set out by Professor Van Horne. 
The conclusions to be drawn from a contrast of the poem, which 
was the work of an enthusiastic and youthful poet, and the prologue 
and prose alegorias, which are the additions of a mature man of 
austere responsibilities, will be discussed later. Suffice it here to 
say that the Balbuena who wrote in the later years of Philip II’s 
reign was already fully within the tradition of the Baroque style 
(this was also at the time that his contemporary, the younger Gén- 
gora, was perfecting his masterly manner of later years). El Ber- 
nardo seems never to have been really revised, a fact which some of 
its critics have lamented; * but, be that as it may, it stands as one 
of the most daring and arresting examples of verse in all the Golden 
Age. 

Neither would it be pertinent here to dwell at any length on the 
theme of El Bernardo and its many variations, a knotty, indeed a 
labyrinthine, subject, which has again been well disentangled by 
Professor Van Horne.” Briefly, Balbuena sets out to tell of the 
vengeance wreaked on the France of Charlemagne by the super- 
natural powers, who use the young Spanish knight, Bernardo del 
Carpio, as their instrument. In his account of this old Spanish 
version of the battle of Roncesvalles, Balbuena indulges in endless 
episodic elaboration in the manner of the Italian chivalresque poem. 
Another and a related question, that of the sources of the poem, is 
likewise clearly developed by the above-mentioned scholar," who 
shows that the chief formative sources were Boiardo and Ariosto, 

7 Op. cit., pp. 1-27. 

8’ BAE., XVII, 140; this provides the most accessible edition of the poem. 

* See, for instance, Quintana, op. cit., pp. 172-173. 

1° Op. cit., pp. 31-44. 

11 Idem, pp. 45-101. 
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whom Balbuena uses not slavishly but with “surprising, and some- 
times almost grotesque, freedom.” As for secondary sources, 
Professor Van Horne, again in company with other critics, indi- 
cates how Balbuena betrays a general influence of Virgil “ and Ovid, 
and how his language displays “some of the characteristic tendencies 
of Lucan.” * This latter point will again be taken up later. Fi- 
nally, rather distant echoes of Pulci and the Morgante Maggiore and 
a knowledge of themes from the romancero and similarities with 
contemporary literary epics, are noted. The professor’s ccnclusion 
is that Balbuena shows “characteristic independence and original- 
ity’’ in the use of his sources, whom he would seem on many occasions 
to have sought to outdo. This well-documented and skillfully 
correlated material stands undisputed as far as it goes. Professor 
Van Horne states categorically that his researches into the sources 
of El Bernardo are aimed at helping further investigations of the 
poem and that they are not to be treated as final, since it is only the 
obvious models that are studied. He claims that the length of the 
poem prevents a complete study of the sources in a monograph such 
as his.'7_ Again, I shall later have occasion to add to his findings in 
this section of his researches. 

Passing over that part of his work which deals with the multi- 
plicity of ideas and subjects covered by Balbuena,'* and his useful 
collection of the chief sources of criticism of El Bernardo,'* I wish first 
of all to treat critically his remarks on the style and the nature of 
the poem, and Balbuena’s own ideas concerning the epic.”° It will 
be expedient to deal with the last-mentioned subject first. Basing 
himself on comments by the poet in the course of his poem and on 
certain episodes in it, such as that in Parnassus (Libro XVII), the 
encouragement he receives from an angel to complete the work 
(opening of Libro XV), or the symbolical episode of the eagle carry- 
ing away the manuscript (opening of Libro XX), and drawing on 

2 Op. cit., p. 101. 

13 See Quintana and Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit. 

4 [mportant Virgilian episodes commonly used at the period and here adapted 
to El Bernardo are: Proteus (Libro IX), Aeneas and Dido in the Cave (Angélica 
and Mars, Libro XIV), Pallas and Lausus (Ascanio, Libro XX), Euryalus and 
Nisus (Serpilo and Celedén, Libro VII). See Van Horne, op. cit., pp. 106-108. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 102-119. 

16 Idem, p. 119. 

17 Idem, pp. 45 and 102. 

18 Idem, pp. 120-132. 

19 Idem, pp. 153-162. 

*° See chapters VI, [X and VII respectively, pp. 133-139, 163-174, 140-152. 
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such things as the inclusion of the history of the Balbuena family 
(Libro XXIII, 220 sqq.), Professor Van Horne rightly, I think, as- 
sumes that Balbuena took himself, his art and his magnum opus 
seriously." This is undoubtedly borne out by similar findings of 
mine in other branches of narrative poetry and in the literary epic.” 
This genre was held in the highest regard during the whole period of 
the Renaissance, and it was the cherished hope of any young poet 
that the labours of his youth would be fruitful in the production 
of an epic of some kind. The frequent lack of success does not in 
anyway invalidate this predilection for the most exalted type of 
classical literary forms. But Professor Van Horne pays most atten- 
tion to what he and others consider “one of the most illuminating 
bits of epic criticism in Golden Age literature,” namely the Prélogo 
that Balbuena wrote to his poem. The American scholar quotes it 
in its entirety and makes foot-note comments on it.% His conclu- 
sions on the subject of this ponderous piece of exposition (by a man 
who then held a high ecclesiastical position) are comprehensive and 
very pertinent: first, it is stated that Balbuena shows adherence to 
some of the principles of Aristotle and Horace; * these may, in turn, 
have been re-shaped for Balbuena by such Spanish preceptists as 
El Pinciano; secondly, the Prélogo admits to following Boiardo and 
other chivalresque poets, and to the frequent use of allegory. When 
this piece of literary exposition is applied to the poem itself, it is 
seen at once that the difference in Balbuena’s practice and theory 
(in that order, since the Prélogo was set down years after the poem 
was written) is, indeed, great. El Bernardo is at variance with the 
Poetics of Aristotle not alone in so far as this is true of any chival- 
resque poem, but also in so far as this poem has an even more pur- 
poseful disunity than, say, the Orlando Furioso. Professor Van 
Horne concludes that when the poem was written the chief inspira- 
tion was chivalresque (1585-1602), whilst when the Prélogo was 
penned by a maturer man (1615 or later) the influence was far more 
classical.** This is certainly corroborated by the growth in aesthetic 


™ He also discusses the value of Balbuena’s ‘““Compendio apologético en ala- 
banza de la poesia” as an indication of his preoccupations with literary standards 
and good taste; see op. cit., p. 140. 

% See my article in Hispanic Review, 1944, XII, 2-3. 

23 Op. cit., p. 141. 

% Idem, pp. 141-149. 

%In this Balbuena was merely following the practice of all writers of the 
literary epic of the age. 

* Op. cit., pp. 149-152. 
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criticism in Italy from the middle of the XVIth century onwards, 
resulting in the writing of the Gerusalemme Liberata. This intel- 
lectual activity regarding literary theory penetrated to Spain at the 
end of the century, at a time when Balbuena was writing his poem, 
in the remote parts of Mexico. To put it more specifically than is 
done by Professor Van Horne: the Balbuena of the Prélogo has 
passed fully from the pre- to the post-Tridentine literary influence, 
although many instances of Counter-Reformation outlook are to be 
encountered in the poem, as we shall see. In this connection it will 
not be out of place here to remark that the prose alegorias were 
probably afterthoughts, that is, little moral explanations, many of 
which are completely forced.?" 

In another place I have tried to show that the narrative poetic 
genre became more and more impregnated with devotional and reli- 
gious ideas, to the detriment of poetic results, as the Counter-Refor- 
mation wore on.”* Balbuena certainly tried in vain, if he tried at all, 
to explain away morally what is just nothing more nor less than a 
poem of rich and seemingly uncontrolled imagery and sensuousness. 
Professor Van Horne goes on to use the terms of Menéndez y 
Pelayo,?® who divides the narrative verse of the Spanish Renaissance 
and Golden Age into the “historical” and “novelesque”’ or “‘fantas- 
tic.”’ He gives Zapata’s Carlo Famoso (1565) and the Araucana 
(1569) as two examples of the former kind, although Ercilla even- 
tually did include much “fantastic”? material. He cites Ofia’s 
Arauco Domado (1596) and Gabriel Lasso de la Vega’s Mexicana 
(1588, 1594) as proof that by the end of the century the influence of 
the “‘fantastic’’ school was gaining force, that is, as with Balbuena, 
that the pre-“historical”’ stuff of the chivalresque poem was again 
coming into vogue, at the same time as it became blended with the 
“historical.” I consider this definition confusing and incomplete: 
the so-called “historical’’ poems are of a rather purely Virgilian 
origin, that is, they recount their theme (of an historical and 
national type) with none of the imaginative flights of the chival- 
resque poem, but, at the same time, they do indulge in the “fan- 
tastic” in the Virgilian manner (intervention of the gods, divine 
councils and diabolical interference).* 

*7 Notice also the lack of the scabrous and the indecent in El Bernardo as 
against the Italian poems. This, too, is a distinctly Counter-Reformation trend. 
See Van Horne, op. cit., pp. 130-131 and 169. 

*8 See article mentioned above, p. 7. 
*° Van Horne, op. cit., pp. 150-152. 


*° See, for example, the use of such in the poems of Zapata and Juan Rufo, 
whose works cannot be regarded strictly as rimed chronicles. 
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A clearer statement of the case would be that along the lines of 
the literary epic of Virgilian origin, and the poem of chivalresque 
type.“ Of course, blending occurs, as the American professor and 
other critics have seen, but the most deliberate and most successful 
of these two narrative verse forms is undoubtedly to be found in 
Tasso’s great achievement. The Gerusalemme appeared in 1575 and 
was translated into Spanish by 1587. Whether Balbuena knew it or 
not must remain a subject open to conjecture. Certainly no direct 
episodic influence of Tasso can be seen in the poem. Nevertheless, 
traces of Tassesque influence appear in Spanish narrative verse at 
the end of the X VIth and the beginning of the X VIIth centuries,™ 
and the great popularity of this outstanding piece of Counter- 
Reformation art allows of the supposition that it was known in 
Mexican literary circles soon after it came to Spain. Again, the 
words of the Aprobacién of El Bernardo in this respect are very 
significant: Mira de Amescua, after praising the unique qualities of 
the poem, states that in it his fellow-countrymen will find Ariosto 
imitated “‘en la variedad de los sucesos y episodios, y en la unidad de 
la accién, y contextura de la fabula, a Torcuato Tasso, y asf merece 
ser impreso y lefdo y su autor alabado.” ** This can only refer to 
the conception of the subject by Balbuena, for the poem cannot be 
held to have any nctable unity of action or theme. Professor Van 
Horne has himself noted that in El Bernardo the nationalistic ele- 
» ment at least rivals the chivalresque and the classical, whereas in 
the Furioso and the Araucana it was subordinated to the chival- 
resque and balanced with the classical and the chivalresque respec- 
tively.“ Indeed, Ariosto pays but perfunctory attention to the 
theme of the house of Este, which alone can here be regarded as a 
patriotic theme. This latter note, which I have discovered to be 
typical of other writers of narrative verse in the Golden Age,* 


*® Pfandl (op. cit., p. 573) remarks that in this revival, as it were, of the chival- 
resque poem in Spain, Lope (La Hermosura de Angélica) and Balbuena are the 
only two instances, and that Zl Bernardo (“epopeya barroca en el campo de la 
poesia caballeresca”’) alone really justifies such a sub-division of Golden Age narra- 
tive verse. 

*] have myself noted an example in the Monserrate (1587) of Virués. See 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XVIII, p. 179, note 2. See also, Farinelli’s Jialia 
e Spagna, II, 237-286, for an introductory account of Tasso’s influence in Spain. 

33 Quoted by Van Horne, op. cit., p. 153, from the editio princeps. It is not 
included in the BAE. edition. 

* Op. cit., pp. 172-173. 

% See my articles on the Christiada of Hojeda and the Jerusalén oi Lope in 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XVII, 203-218, and XX, 11-35, respectively. 
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abounds in Balbuena’s poem, whilst the identification of it with 
religion or the religious crusade gives it its distinctly Spanish quality. 
Professor Van Horne has definitely shown how El Bernardo is filled 
with praises of Spain, its glorious tradition from Alfonso I to Philip 
II, and its universal mission in Balbuena’s own day.* 

What can be concluded from all this? El Bernardo, while owing 
its basic form to the chivalresque poem, has much more to it than 
has been clearly recognised by the American scholar: the use of the 
“fantastic” and its combination with a strong patriotic element 
tempt comparison with Tasso, but are, at any rate, due to the great 
difference between the literary outlook of the Golden Age and that 
of the Italian Renaissance.*7 A great deal of the chivalresque ele- 
ments in the post-Tassesque literary epic in Spain are due to the 
influence of the Gerusalemme, and this makes the relation between 
Balbuena and Tasso at least one of undeniable affinity of feeling. 
A fuller picture of the conception and a juster understanding of the 
achievements of El Bernardo can only be obtained by regarding it 
as a poem of the Spanish Baroque and Counter-Reformation. Bal- 
buena is far less a tardy cultivator of the chivalresque poem or 
continuator of earlier X VIth century epic forms than a poet of the 
Spanish Golden Age, with all the aesthetic and politico-religious 
beliefs that this brings with it. This now brings me to the main 
point of originality of El Bernardo. I shall endeavour to show that 
Balbuena deliberately tried to adapt a form belonging to another 
age to the peculiar poetic desires of his own times. 


III 


I stated earlier that stylistic criticism of El Bernardo had so far, 
with the exception of such brief considerations as those of Pfandl 
and Valbuena Prat, fallen short of a complete view of the aesthetic 
qualities of the poem. Quintana, while giving a very adequate sum- 
mary of the form, characterization and conception generally, says 
little or nothing beyond generalizations regarding the language and 
style. He refers to the 


diccién poética llena de frases notables por su novedad y atrevimiento; 
una versificacién facil, agradable dondequiera, no pocas veces alta y 
pomposa . . .; todo escrito con tal confianza y osadfa, con un tal aire de 


% Op. cit., pp. 170-172. 

57 Pfandl (op. cit., p. 575, note I) makes this interesting statement: “Van 
Horne . . . defiende la opinién de que el poema es una tipica epopeya del Rena- 
cimiento. Yo lo considero, al contrario, como un poema tipicamente barroco.” 
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libertad y desahogo, que el poeta parece que juega con las dificultades de 
su arte sin conocerlas. . . .*8 


On the negative side he remarks: 


Afiddase el poco juicio con que estén distribufdos los grandes adornos de la 
alta poesia, la muchedumbre de las descripciones, la prodigalidad con que 
se ven empleados por todas partes, a la manera oriental, el oro, las perlas, 
los diamantes, los rubfes; la declamacién, en fin, que no pocas veces inte- 
rrumpe el tono genuino y candoroso que es general al escritor, y destruye 
el nervio y la energia a que de cuando en cuando alcanza.*® 


He goes on to refer to the “bajezas en que incurre por falta de esmero 
y elegancia . . . y los equivocos, en fin, y conceptos insulsos y 
frios, con que, aunque rara vez, salpica su diccién no pueden con- 
sentirse en tan grave poesfa.”” His censure of the frequent lack 
of restraint in the poem is just, but his general criticism of the man- 
ner cannot be taken as anything like final. Menéndez y Pelayo 
improves on these insufficient comments: 


. . . aun su clasicismo es de una especie muy particular y propia suya, 
que casi pudiéramos decir clasicismo romdntico, semejante en algo al de 
los poetas de la decadencia latina, sobre todo en la intemperancia descrip- 
tiva, unida a cierto refinamiento que le hace buscar nuevos aspectos en el 
paisaje y apurar menudamente los detalles con un artificio de diccién 
primoroso y nuevo. Otro rasgo de su estilo consiste en la mezcla fre- 
cuente de los pormenores realistas, triviales y atin grotescos, con lo mds 
elevado y puro de la emocién poética, no tanto por desalifio o cansancio 
cuanto por buscar un nuevo elemento de interés en el contraste.*° 


But he goes on to say that 


la manera habitual y predilecta de Valbuena (sic) es otra muy diversa y 
muy alta de color, muy aventurera e impetuosa, formada con tan varios 
elementos como la viciosa lozania de Ovidio, el nimero sonante y la 
enfatica altivez de Lucano, de Estacio y de Claudiano, y la risuefia fan- 
tasfia de Ariosto. .. . 


Again, comparing Balbuena with XIXth century realists he con- 
cludes: 


. algo ha de concederse a quien tanto ensanché sus Ifmites y tanto 
despilfarré los tesoros de la lengua, convirtiendo la pluma en pincel con 
{mpetu y furia desordenada, s6lo comparable a la de los retéricos coloristas 
de la moderna escuela romantica. .. . 


38 Op. cit., p. 171. 
3° Idem, pp. 171-172. 
Loc. cit. 
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I have stated above how surprisingly keen is the judgment of 
Menéndez y Pelayo, who seems almost always capable of seeking and 
finding the essentials in each one of the multitude of subjects he 
touched upon. He has here unmeaningly revealed some of the 
Baroque features of Balbuena’s style: his love of rich yet not com- 
pletely disordered pictorial description, his desire to obtain a new 
and fresh poetic result, his love of contrast, and his general im- 
petuosity and vigour. Professor Van Horne resumes many of the 
points already made by Quintana and Menéndez y Pelayo and adds 
some others, illustrated by details, of his own.“ He compares the 
relative simplicity of the Araucana with the complexity of El Ber- 
nardo, which he considers to have a more complicated form, a greater 
abundance of allusions, a greater richness of images, and a more pro- 
nounced character in rhetorical effect and in metaphors, while its 
“word-order is more treacherous than anything to be found in 
Ercilla or Camées.” ” All this can be more readily described as 
belonging to the common type of Baroque poem. 

Other similar characteristics not seen as such are noted by the 
American scholar in some detail: the abundant use of simile, and 
the piling up of nouns, adjectives and verbs; “* still another frequent 
Golden Age feature is the use of “daring metaphors and conceits 
generally attributed to the school of Géngora’”’; of these he gives a 
few examples, but, as he says, “choice is embarassing.” “ Many 
other Baroque characteristics are not dealt with, but here no specific 
complaint can be made, since it is only recent developments in the 
study of Golden Age poetic diction that have begun to fill the gaps in 
the criticism of the past. The comparison made by Menéndez y 
Pelayo with Lucan and other late Latin poets is suggestive, and it is 
expanded by Professor Van Horne, who shows that Balbuena un- 
doubtedly had a knowledge of the Pharsalia.“ The style of a 
Baroque poet, however, is too distinct from that of late Latin, both 
in scope and pictorial effect, for such a comparison to suggest little 
but an affinity of feeling between the two poetic standards. In his 
concluding remarks on the style of the poem, the American scholar 
finds the practice of giving short and striking pen-portraits, in the 
manner of the chivalresque poem, ‘“‘a refreshing contrast to the pre- 
vailing longwindedness of the poem.” He gives us a list of these.“ 


“ Op. cit., pp. 133-139. 
“@ Idem, p. 133. 

43 Idem, p. 134. 

“ Idem, p. 135. 

* Idem, pp. 110-112. 

“ Idem, pp. 136-137. 
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Likewise does he comment on the use of epigrammes which are 
spread in great profusion throughout the work.‘? This disjointed- 
ness, produced on the one hand by the constant elaboration of theme 
and episode and the tangled and incomplete plot, and on the other 
by the comparative directness of such features as the portraits and 
epigrammes, I hope to prove is due to the particular temperament of 
Balbuena, who, through choosing the chivalresque form, showed that 
the essential qualities of the art of his age demand simplicity of plot 
and continual elaboration of detail, and not vice versa, as in the 
case, for example, of Ariosto. The uneven level of El Bernardo 
remains a subject of just censure, but much of the positive achieve- 
ments of Balbuena are not recognised if criticism ends there. 

Before completing these introductory remarks on the question of 
style, I should like again to mention what is, to my knowledge, the 
first realisation that our poem possesses the characteristic qualities 
of its epoch: Pfandl, who approaches the whole of Golden Age litera- 
ture from the viewpoint of the Baroque, indicates in brief but inci- 
sive manner how El Bernardo must be studied as a product of im- 
perialist Spain, and that its form and complexity and the symbolical 
and allegorical note that runs through it stamp it as Baroque 
literature.** His most important point, that regarding the profusion 
of character and episode and the whole tone of exaggeration of the 
work, is worth quoting at this juncture: 


Este empefio, falsamente designado como enciclopédico,*® que lejos de 
proponerse recoger todas las cosas interesantes y extrafias con la curiosi- 
dad de un colector de anécdotas o la integridad de una obra de consulta, 
las concentra teniendo en cuenta su respectivo valor y posibilidades de 
expresién, bajo los tres aspectos de la caballerfa, la antiguedad cldsica y 
la idea nacional, no es en realidad otra cosa que lo que en otro lugar hemos 
interpretado como el colectivismo estético del sentimiento barroco.™ 


Within the scope of a manual of literature it is perhaps not possible 
to point out the negative features of Balbuena’s great effort in this 
respect, so that we can therefore take Pfandl’s contribution for what 
it is worth, as something that sets the stage for a whole new recon- 
sideration of the poetic value of El Bernardo. This I shall attempt 
to undertake in what remains of this article. 


47 Idem, pp. 137-139. 

48 Op. cit., pp. 573-577. 

49° Professor Van Horne employs this term to describe the complex nature of 
El Bernardo, op. cit., p. 173. 

cy) Op. cit., p. 576. 
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Like Professor Van Horne, I find that any detailed study of 
El Bernardo presents as many difficulties as it sets out to solve, since 
the richness and variety of material that offer themselves for choice 
are truly staggering. Still, by the use of illustrations, that can only 
be regarded as representative and in no way exhaustive, I hope to 
show that Balbuena gives of his best and his most original when he 
follows the dictates of his own feelings, poetic, political and religious. 
As I have hinted above, he is most worthy of serious research in so 
far as he displays that Spanish love of violent and emphatic expres- 
sion, which has come to be regarded as so genuinely typical of the 
Golden Age and of the finest products of that highest peak of His- 
panic culture. 

A vue d’ensemble of El Bernardo, seen as a continuation of the 
chivalresque poem, shows it to have one outstanding defect, which 
was skillfully avoided by the consummate art of Ariosto: it is 
broken up by recurrent digressions and elaborations, at the expense 
of the themes." Thus, that balance and careful interplay of narra- 
tion and description, so agilely achieved in the Orlando Furioso and 
so well sustained throughout its length, gives way in Balbuena’s 
work to a breaking-down of the frame-work of the genre, resulting 
in tediousness for the reader who does not realise the real intention 
of the poet. We have here a first example of the wide contrast 
between the Renaissance desire for clarity of outline and a certain 
regularity at all costs, even in the hydra-headed chivalresque poem, 
and the Baroque instinct for expansion and embellishment and the 
drawing heavily of details, thus retarding or stopping the narration. 
How suited was Géngora’s theme to his treatment of it in the 
Soledades or the Polifemo! Balbuena was equally fascinated by pic- 
torial expression and was possessed of an equally sensuous imagina~ 
tion, but he failed as an artist in trying to fit his theme to a form 
largely incompatible with it. Still, as I pointed out, in spite of all 
just criticism of this grave fault, I hold that if his cantos are taken 
singly, if his elaborations can be regarded as of first importance and 
his plot or plots as secondary, he will be seen in his true light as a 
full-blooded lyricist and an impassioned lover of movement, con- 
trast and colour, with a developed technique of daring metaphors 
and richly culterano language. Practically every one of the twenty- 
four cantos contains a commanding example of elaborated descrip- 
tion, full of the ingredients of Baroque verse, whilst, for instance, 
Libros XVI and XIX are almost in their entirety composed of pure 


5t See Professor Van Horne’s comments on this, op. cit., p. 168. 
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description as distinct from narrative. When it is remembered that 
in this particular case the description deals, in large measure, with 
Spain, its cities, prophetic accounts of its future glory, and a long 
relation of its famous families, one can see how well the patriotic 
and the aesthetic are interwoven to give us a very typical piece of 
XVIIth century verse. Libro XVI tells of the last stages of the 
aerial journey on which Malgesi shows Reinaldos, Morgante and 
Orimandro the glories of the world. The climax of this fantastic 
odyssey is provided by a review of Spain and a prophecy of the fu- 
ture expansions in the New World. The opening of this long pas- 
sage recalls Camées, as do many other parts of it, but it possesses 
besides an added hyperbolic touch typical of the period: 
Ya de aquf se descubren las regiones 

De la feliz y belicosa Espafia, 

Famoso reino en las demds naciones 

Que la tierra encadena y el mar bajia; 

Cuya grandeza en todas ocasiones, 

Si de la fama el crédito no engafia, 

Unica ha sido y es en cuanto encierra 

De nobleza y valor en paz y en guerra. (XVI, 46) 


Later all the regions of the Peninsula are passed in review, with 


special emphasis on the two Castiles, although the pan-Hispanic 
note of Balbuena’s Spain is here present. The pietism of the period 
is also worked into the picture, whether with reference to Santiago 
de Compostela or Montserrat. See, as an example of Baroque and 
Counter-Reformation Spanish imperialism, the following praise of 
Madrid: 
Y el pueblo humilde a cuyos pies se eriza 

De su fresco licor el tumbo hinchado, 

Que de dlamos frondosos se entapiza 

Sus sombrios sotos y florido prado, 

Es Madrid, donde a Espafia profetiza 

Con limpia estrella el favorable hado, 

Que el tiempo le ha de dar, de su tesoro, 

La monarquia del mundo en riendas de oro; 

Cuando aquel fértil monte, ahora inculto, 

Haga gemir la ilustre pesadumbre 

De un real alcd4zar, que el soberbio bulto 

Al mundo espanto dé, y a Espafia lumbre; * 

Y en pompa insigne del divino culto 

La firme base estribe en su techumbre, 

Y sea, contra el tiempo y la fortuna, 

De la romana Iglesia la coluna... (XVI, 136, 137) 
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To contrast with this, the poet’s description of Cérdoba is a striking 
example of Baroque adornment: 


La fértil sierra donde el cielo quiso 
Por los riscos fundar y dsperas brefias 
A los ojos del mundo un parafso, 
Y a Cérdoba de sf un retrato y sefias, 
Es la que alli se engarza de improviso, 
Cuyos jardines y floridas grefias, 
Entre cedros, olivos y parrales, 
Bellos cuadros componen celestiales. 

Es una alegra pifia de frescuras, 
Florido y concertado ramillete, 
Que sin tierra nacido en penas duras, 
Al mundo sirve de inmortal pebete: 
Nieva el tierno azahar verdes alturas; 
El jazmin aqui un bosque, allf un retrete 
De lentisco y retamas, y por ellas 
Las rubias cidras y toronjas bellas. (XVI, 178, 179) 


In Libro XIX the magician Tlascalan and the fairy Iberia con- 
tinue the prophecies of Spanish achievements, and provide Bal- 
buena with increased scope for description and digression, thus 
allowing him to indulge in an orgy of colour and movement. 
The voyages of Columbus are depicted with all the controlled 
abandon of Géngora when he treats related topics: 


Hard [se. heaven] volar con soberanos fines 
Del ligurio Colén los pensamientos, 
Que, mudando los hombres en delfines, 
Domara el mar y enfrenard los vientos; 
Y llegando a las playas y confines 
Que a este incégnito mundo dan cimientos, 
Alegres, viendo su encubierta gente, 
Della cargados volverdn a oriente. 


Y la fortuna y fama, nobles hijas 

Del trabajo y virtud, a un yugo atadas, 

De honra y riqueza afeitardn sus teces, 

Deidades que se juntan raras veces. (XIX, 71, 72) 


Other topics pleasing to Golden Age sensibility, such as the 
tropical richness of Jamaica (autobiographical lyricism on Bal- 
buena’s part), are passed in review, and, again, the arrogance of the 
age rounds off Tlascalan’s declamations, with a prophecy of the 
deeds of Charles V: 
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Y asf en real pompa de su entrada al mundo 
La fortuna feliz ordena el modo, 
Que, afiadiendo al primero este segundo, 
Invicto nazca emperador de todo; 
Y sin que espanten ya del mar profundo 
Los anchos golfos su estandarte godo, 
La vuelta dé por cuanto gira en torno 
Del dia la luz, de la fortuna el torno. (XIX, 88) 


Then Tlascalan’s cave is visited by thunder and the whole scene 
is shattered in Baroque apocalyptic manner. Iberia recounts to 
Bernardo the future of ilustrious Spanish families, and once again 
the colourful and the fantastic go hand in hand with the patriotic. 
This magnificently wrought canvas ends with fitting dignity and 
pomp, in the prophecy of the house of Balbuena: 


Del noble valle destas limpias flores, 
Con rosicleres de Velasco ardientes, 
Si bien ya de encubiertos resplandores, 
Que el tiempo hace menguantes y crecientes, 
Nueva guirnalda de inmortales loores 
Dara el hado a tus hechos excelentes, 
Y a un ramo suyo lengua y fuerza tanta, 
Que al mundo asombre con lo que ahora espanta. (XIX, 226) 


Other examples of deliberate expansion of theme in the same 
manner are: Morgana’s Garden (Libro I), Origin of the Goths and 
the House of Fame (Libro II), Review of Troops and Description of 
Northern Spain (Libro VIII), Storm Scenes (Libro XIII), Geo- 
graphical Account of the Orient and the Cave of Themis (Libro 
XIV), Remainder of Malgesf’s Aerial Voyage (Libros XV, X VII and 
XVIII), Description of the Castle of Fame (Libro XX), Lineage of 
the Castros (Libro X XI), Story of the Origin of Granada and Re- 
view of the Armies (Libro XXIII), and the Description of the Battle 
and its Preparations (Libro XXIV). I purposely left out the al- 
legorical tales in Libros X (Origin of Pleasure), XI (Story of For- 
tune), and XV (Story of Deceit), for, although they can be added 
to the foregoing as obvious and remarkable examples of Baroque 
elaboration, they also illustrate vividly something else peculiarly 
XVIIth century in its emphasis, namely, the use of allegory. This 
is told in a spirit full of desengafio and, often, mordant pessimism, 
reminiscent of much in that age of splendour and decay when the 
Philips ruled Spain. Albeit, these descriptive and expanded epi- 


% See the remarks of Pfandl (op. cit., pp. 576-577) in this connection. 
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sodes cover no inconsiderable portion of the poem, whose length is 
excessive.** It can also be noticed how they increase in frequency 
and density as the poem gets under way, and how Balbuena becomes 
more and more enmeshed in his subject, which he enriches and adorns 
and turns into a multicoloured tapestry that, in turn, becomes filled 
with movement. The whole thus results in an unstable equilibrium, 
another feature of the art of the period. 

This elaboration, which I have tried to show is an integral part 
of the work, vies with and very often outdoes the purely narrative 
material, which the sympathetic reader easily forgets as he gives him- 
self over to enjoyment of the heavily laden scene. He finds unfold- 
ing before him an impelling series of pictures, now blazing with light 
and colour, now darkened in deep shadow and shade, and all set in 
a background of almost demoniac restlessness. But, in order to 
make the case more concrete and to complete this survey of the style 
of the poem, I wish to give some examples of the manner in smaller 
detail, in the light of definitely recognised features of Baroque 
expression. These, too, are found throughout the poem in such 
numbers as to constitute the habitual language of the work. Again, 
choice is difficult, so that the ensuing extracts must be taken merely 
as alternatives to many such. The most obvious (and most popu- 
larly known) feature of any Baroque product, namely the use of 
heightened or intensified adornment, is encountered in great abun- 
dance in El Bernardo. It can readily be understood how the de- 
scriptive material provides endless opportunities for such a tech- 
nique. Balbuena, like most artists of his age, was strongly attracted 
by motifs that could be given what is an idealistic beauty. Instance 
the use of floral themes in the account of Morgana’s garden: the fairy 
Alcina runs her magic car over the carpet of flowers: 


Humillando jazmines y azucenas, 
Rosas y lirios que el placer retoza, 
De blanco aljéfar y de olores llenas 
Las ruedas van de la imperial carroza; 
Y la playa, el cristal y ondas serenas 
La Hada mira, y con la vista goza 
De un florido tapiz y alfombra rica 
De cuanto abril y mayo multiplica. (I, 56) 


Again, in describing the hide-out of King Roderick, turned hermit, 
the poet elaborates thus: 
5? Van Horne discusses this, op. cit., p. 168. 


See Valbuena Prat, op. cit., II, 362, for a good summary and discussion of 
some of these. 
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Son tibios los colores y pinceles 
Que el mundo mas celebra y solemniza, 
Puestos con las alfombras y doseles 
Con que mayo unos riscos entapiza: 
El fino rosicler de sus claveles, 
Lo azul del lirio, la color pajiza 
De un ya maduro trigo, y aquel fresco 
Que con su aliento bulle en lo grutesco. (XII, 129) 


Secondly, the description of precious stones is equally fertile for 
this pictorial style: Bernardo wanders through a fantastic land, 
aptly drawn in this manner: 


Dase en aquellos campos espaciosos 
El rocfo en aljéfares cuajado, 
De balajes, jacintos y lustrosos 
Carbuncos y amatistas retocado: 
De espejado cristal riscos lustrosos, 
Arboles rojos de coral preciado, 
De zafiros, crisélitos, topacios 
Los montes llenos, muros y palacios. (IX, 103) 


In this stanza the repetition rather spoils the full sensuous effect. It 
has, however, been seen by most of his critics how Balbuena often 
falls down through sheer richness and striving after effect. Another 
beautiful example of this motif occurs in the description of Tlas- 
calan’s palace, which is inlaid with gems: 


Y en mas virtud y adorno de la cueva, 
En maga ostentacién y fuerza oculta, 
De noble pedreria un cielo lleva 
En realces de oro por la pefiainculta... (XVIII, 147) 


Again, under the headings of dawn, twilight, night and stars there 
can be grouped an infinite number of images, which perhaps form 
the most favoured single item of all these descriptive themes in the 
poem. Balbuena here adds the effect of light and shade to that of 
colour. He describes the rainbow: 


Asi sobre los vientos se levanta, 
Tras la serenidad de un pardo dfa, 
La iris roja y azul, que siembra y planta 
Por el cielo colores de alegria; 
Y en lirios de oro su vislumbre santa 
El aire encrespa, y en sus sombras cria 
Los bellos arreboles en que sube 
A lo alto desde el hueco de su nube. (IV, 51) 
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The bright and coloured light of dawn is drawn with great sensitivity: 


Al tiempo que en las puertas del oriente, 
De azucenas y rosas coronada, 
La aurora rompe el velo transparente 
Que la luz de oro en si tiene guardada... (VI, 134) 


The dazzling effects of twilight on a far-off castle are captured thus: 


Ya el dia descolgaban al poniente 
Las dos balanzas del cenit del cielo, 
Cuando de oro un alcdézar puesto enfrente 
Al medroso Garilo dié consuelo: 
Cien torres de cristal resplandeciente 
Clara luz dan en torno al rico suelo 
De up monte, cuyas cumbres de esmeralda 
En rubias llamas de oro hacen que arda. (XV, 73) 


The stars are seen in this hyperbolic fashion: 


Ved en la cumbre y bévedas distantes 
De la altura del mundo dos centellas, 
Que los celos de Juno hicieron antes 
Osos feroces, y el amor estrellas; 
Y la rica guirnalda de diamantes 
Que de Ariana ciiié las sienes bellas, 
Sobre los hombros de oro, por mas fiesta, 
De un perezoso carretero puesta. (XVII, 21) 


To complete these cameos of Baroque Nature, here is the night in 
all its dark splendour: 


Llegé la noche oscura, aunque serena, 
De broches de oro y pedrerfa sembrada, 
Y al medio curso de tormentas llena, 
De agua, rayos y truenos asombrada, 


Crecié la oscuridad, y el negro velo 
De la sombra escondié en su luto el cielo. (V, 58) 


Other topics drawn with similar emphasis with an eye to colour 
are scenes of fire, seascapes and equestrian scenes. To round off this 
view of so tempting an aspect of.Balbuena’s art, I wish to show how 
he can obtain great beauty by describing armour: 


La roja espada de oro guarnecida, 
De cristalina pedrerfa sembrada, 
De los bordados tiros detenida, 
En rica vaina de marfil grabada; 
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La varia sobrevesta entretejida 

Por su celeste azul plata escarchada, 

Y en sus bordados, por divina traza, 

Del bello Adonis la imprudente caza. (XXIV, 145) 


An added effect, that of the empresa, or theme within a theme, is 
here produced. 

Baroque ornamentation eventually depends as much on the use 
of contrast and the chiaroscuro. This is also found in great wealth 
in El Bernardo. A more striking kind of contrast, however, is that 
between ugliness and beauty, which exemplifies the violent tenor of 
feeling within the art of the age. See the forceful example of Ferra- 
gut wooing the dazzling Arleta, who suddenly turns into a hideous 
hag in his embraces: 


De poca edad y mucha hermosura, 
Nifia de alegre gusto parecfa, 
La frente un claro cielo, en cuya altura 
Sobre la nieve el sol resplandecfa: 
El rostro del color que nace el dia, 
La garganta gentil, y el blando pecho 
De frescas rosas y jazmines hecho. 
Sobre una cama de pajizo heno 
Abrazado se hallé a una flaca vieja, 
El turbio rostro de verrugas lleno, 
De solo un ojo y con ninguna ceja; 
La hundida boca, cavernoso seno, 
Con los podridos dientes mal pareja, 
Duro el cabello, entre aplomado y cano, 
Peor que el de Tesffone y Megera, 
La encorvada nariz........... 
ek Gan wei a etal de colordecera. (VII, 106, 139, 140) 


This is expanded in each case to give the violent contrast desired. 
This frequent use of contrast leads us to another feature, inter- 
twined with the rest, that is, the use of the salvaje and the macabre.* 
Once more may I here draw attention to the relation of such topics 
to the restless action of the whole. The dramatismo of the Baroque 
has a very fertile mine in the treasure house that is El Bernardo. 
The horrific, violent and mouvementé pervade the entire work.” 
Perhaps the most tremendous instance of this vivid technique is to 


% This is also a favourite Calderonian theme. 
% The horrific note was noticed by Van Horne, op. cit., p. 135. 
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be found in the arresting description of Morgante’s rage and mad- 
ness when he hears of the murder of his brother Bramante: he sets 
out to take vengeance: 


No hicieron tanto estrago los gigantes 
Del monte Pelion en su antigua guerra, 
Licaén, y otros monstruos semejantes 
Que contra el cielo levanté la tierra, 
Como en sus simulacros elegantes 
La ira que el pecho de Morgante encierra, 
Que en una hora rompié mds dioses viles, 
Que en mil afios criaron los gentiles. 

Y de impaciencias lleno y de despecho, 
Una horrible venganza determina 
Contra la afrenta y el agravio hecho, 

Y en este fuego ardiendo el turbio pecho, 

A pie y sin armas para el mar camina 

A destruir el mundo por Espafia, 

Y es poco el mundo en que vengar su safia. (XIII, 46, 47) 


The poet then goes on throughout many stanzas to tell in dramatic 
detail the unholy ravages of the giant. Another long-drawn-out 
episode of more macabre effect is that describing the attempted 
burial of the lovers Glaura and Roselio in the grave of King Roderick 
and St. Vincent in S. W. Spain, when their corpses are dismembered 
by birds as a sign of divine wrath at the sacrilege: 


Los llevaron, y allf sobre ellos puestos 
Entre el carrizo y huecas espadaijias, 
Con gritos atronando descompuestos 
La postrera quietud de las Espaiias, 
Puerta a los fuegos dieron deshonestos, 
De que ya fueron hornos sus entrafias, 
Entrando con los picos dentro dellas 
Hasta mostrar su hollfn a las estrellas. 

No estan sobre el cadaver recién muerto 
Mas importunas moscas asentadas, 
Cuando dei asqueroso horror cubierto, 
El tibio humor le enjugan a picadas 
Dieron las corvas ufias a los ojos 
Y espanto a los que alli quedaron vivos 


Dejéronlos allf al tormento horrible 
Y a la libre voluntad de los soldados.. . 
(XII, 209, 211, 212, 214) 
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The pale prose commentary of the alegoria at the end of this canto 
is of interest for two things: it shows the essentially sensual and 
macabre nature of much of the contemporary religiosity, and also 
indicates how lofty moral precepts can be read into scenes which can 
stand alone for their artistic worth. The result again is one to be 
found very frequently in Golden Age art. Feelings of pietism were 
not then inconsistent with pictures of emaciated monks or of repul- 
sive representations of torture. Such was the Baroque love of 
contrast. 

To finish this summary of themes and motifs I shall give another 
illustration of how the poetry of the time endeavoured to satisfy the 
demands of the senses, here by the onomatopoeic expression of noise 
and clamour. From the concluding canto, in which the poet seems 
to muster all his effects, we have the powerful description of the 
ascent of the Pyrenees by the French host: 


Con el furor que la impelida llama 
De un recio viento a un bosque seco arroja 
La tragadora furia, en que arde y brama 
En resonante hervir la selva roja. . . 

Asf al son de trompetas y atambores, 
Y con igual furor sube marchando 
Por los riscos, altivos miradores 
Del grave Pirineo, el francés bando: 
Tiemblan los pinos, gimen los alcores 
Debajo el grave peso, y no bastando 
A refrenar su furia, el valle escaso 
Les da, a no poder mds, humilde el paso. (XXIV, 17, 18) 


It would be possible to continue thus ad libitum to quote examples 
of Balbuena’s style to show how thoroughly he falls within the 
category of the Baroque. It is hoped, however, that the above 
extracts will illustrate some of the main aspects of it. Others not 
touched on, because of lack of space, include the frequent use of the 
empresa,” the accumulation of epithets,®** the frequent occurrence 
of the sentimental or the llorén,®® which adds yet another thread to 
the complex texture. I might also mention the pictorial effect 
produced by descriptions of architectural magnificence or of ruined 


57 See my article on Lope’s Jerusalén, p. 28, quoted above, for mention of 
this feature in his Baroque poem. 

58 Notices by Professor Van Horne, op. cit., p. 135. 

8° See particularly Libro XII, and many other erotic scenes throughout the 
poem. 
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castles, a theme that finds its counterpart in contemporary painting, 
where the existence side by side of the resplendent and the decadent 
is also to be found. Space likewise prevents me from dealing at any 
length with the tortured syntax, the conceptos and the culteranismo, 
all of which are undeniable features of the style; but these can be 
seen in many of the above extracts. Add to these latter the great 
use of similes *° and the never-ending stream of classical allusions, 
which, in their turn, are prodigally employed to give the sought-for 
heightened effect. It might also be mentioned that Balbuena, how- 
ever great his richness of epithet and image, shows his limitations 
through repetition and the use of many cacophanous lines. This 
again is, I think, observable to some degree in the extracts given. 
He would appear to have been veritably intoxicated by his verbosity, 
and falls into the pit-falls of this treacherous style, where only the 
impeccable artistry of a G6ngora would have saved him. 

To sum up: the accumulative effect of all the aspects and tricks 
of style dealt with here can only be felt by fitting them into the very 
fabric of the poem itself, as they are all interdependent. They have 
been separated merely for analytical purposes. When the fusion is 
perceived the highly-imaginative temperament of the poet is seen 
in countless images and phrases, and it is realised how entirely he 
belongs to the epoch of the Soledades and of Calder6én. That greater 
emphasis, that dramatismo, that highly-functional technique, are so 
much part of Golden Age poetry that to fail to give them their due 
place is to understand only in part. It can almost be said that Bal- 
buena, like his inspired contemporaries, writes like a painter, or, as 
Menéndez y Pelayo aptly puts it, his pen becomes a brush. Bal- 
buena, as a man of his age, was no longer satisfied with formal 
regularity and simplicity of design and description, but had to make 
his canvas at once more vivid, more sensuous, give it more contrast 
and endow it with a more restless and impassioned spirit. He had 
to express his feelings with the fatalism and disillusionment and 
sentimentality that mark his age. Thus the Baroque vis-a-vis the 
neo-classical of the Renaissance represents one of the constantly- 
recurring reactions in art, the use of depth and movement against 
the superficially harmonious and balanced. It is a return to detail 
and obsessions with style. 

I should also like to remark again, in conclusion, that the genre 
Balbuena chose was at variance with his technique. The chival- 
resque poem could never become so supple as the auto or the eclogue, 


6° See Van Horne, op. cit., p. 134. 
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as exemplified by Calder6n and Géngora, or even the literary epic 
itself, in order to absorb the many demands of the Baroque outlook. 
It was a form that could not be sufficiently re-shaped, and in this 
respect, as has been seen by most of his critics, Balbuena signalises 
his major failure. Nevertheless, if I have been able to point out 
that criticism so far has been incomplete and has not taken sufficient 
cognisance of his great poetic qualities, these pages will not have 
been written in vain. The chivalresque poem has been widened in 
its poetic scope and effect and the world of adventures and of 
Ariostesque creatures has become a Baroque fantasy. El Bernardo 
must stand or fall as Baroque literature, and here alone must the 
measure of the poet’s success be sought. 


FRANK PIERCE 
Trinity College, Dublin 











SOME POETIC FAVORITES OF SALAS BARBADILLO 


E verse citations in Salas Barbadillo’s works represent an im- 
portant aspect of the process of composition. In order to clinch 

a pcint or give a humorous turn to an idea, the author frequently 
quotes a few familiar verses; these verses, in turn, lead him to further 
humorous commentaries, and the process of composition moves for- 
ward. Though Salas Barbadillo wrote much better prose than he 
did poetry, he at all times considered himself primarily a poetic wag 
—one of that fantastic tribe whose pleasant duty it was to sit back 
and poke fun at the vices and foibles of mankind. The result of 
this attitude is that the verses he quotes never stick out like sore 
thumbs; they are an integral part of the works themselves. The 
same thing cannot be said of a number of his contemporaries, who 
seem merely to have lifted occasional lines from a book of familiar 
quotations and tagged them on to their works to dress them up a bit. 

The excellent use that Salas Barbadillo made of verse citations is 
in marked contrast to his use of intercalated poetry. When he in- 
serts whole poems into his works, he merely follows a routine practice 
of the time; by overdoing it, he frequently spoils the effect. Every 
one of his works has excellent pages, but too often, after getting off 
to a good start, he takes the easy way out: namely, tossing in, as 
fillers, a number of ready-made poems, stories, and skits. If the 
brief verse citations were removed from his works, something good 
would be lost; they really belong there. If, on the other hand, the 
long intercalated poems were removed—and published separately— 
nothing would be lost; rather, the works would gain in unity and 
force. 

Salas Barbadillo’s literary preferences cast some interesting side- 
lights on the accepted values of the time. On the whole his criti- 
cisms are apt; only occasionally were his opinions obviously dictated 
by personal friendships rather than by literary appreciation. Like 
most of his contemporaries, he preferred works of a purely Spanish 
character. His clever use of materials that remain today as a 
literary heritage reveal the extent to which they had become a part 
of his thought. 

A good illustration is the use he made of the ever-popular Coplas 
of Jorge Manrique. At the close of Part I of El caballero puntual, 
the would-be gentleman, who had been flying so high, has now fallen 

24 
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so low that the author is prompted to ask, who, on seeing him in his 
heyday, would have recalled that sad reminder, “Recuerde el alma 
dormida . . .’’; yet now that we see the poor fellow alone, poverty 
stricken, and dying, the truth of the verses becomes apparent: 
“iCudn presto se va el placer... ! The work ends on this 
appropriate serio-comic note.! 

One of Salas Barbadillo’s favorite poets is, of course, Garcilaso 
de la Vega, whom he characterizes as the first truly great poet of 
Spain, the one “who took Spanish poetry out of its rustic garb and 
gave it a suitable and handsome attire.””? In Garcilaso’s verses 
Salas Barbadillo recognizes a gentle manner and an exquisite beauty 
that are a lasting source of pleasure. He would draw the line only 
at the idea that all poets should attempt to be little Garcilasos. 
That would be going too far. Granted that Garcilaso was ahead of 
his time, and that his works are perfect models of one type of poetry, 
times change, and variety is the spice of life. 


Armase V. merced luego con Garcilaso, como si los demas no le mira- 
ramos con respeto, y veneracion. Garcilaso fue excelente Poeta Lirico, 
y Bucolico, y dio en aquel siglo rudo, como prodigio de la naturaleza fruto 
vestido de flores, que oy admira, y suspende; pero por esso ser& justo que 
todos seamos Bucolicos y Liricos? Alaban vnos la facilidad, y descanso 
de su estilo con tan singulares hiperboles, que dellos se infiere, que aquello 
solo es digno de alabanca. Otros por el contrario se oponen, y burlan, 
llamandole pueril y humilde, y todos son necios.* 


Though this middle-of-the-road point of view is expressed in connec- 
tion with a half-hearted defense of culto poetry—a type of poetry 
for which he personally never felt any genuine enthusiasm—his 
statement probably summarizes the attitude that he had always 
held toward Garcilaso. 

In his occasional attempts to imitate the style of Garcilaso, Salas 
Barbadillo was not successful, but he did succeed marvelously in 
using lines from Garcilaso for comic effect. His obvious esteem for 
them accentuates the note of merriment; precisely because those 


1 A list of verse citations from the authors mentioned in this study is given 
at the close of this article. This list includes about two-thirds of such verse cita- 
tions in Salas Barbadillo’s works. 

2 Coronas del Parnaso, Madrid, 1635, fol. 4: “entraron los dos diuinos ingenios 
Espafioles, primeros padres de su Poesia, que sacandola de pafios rusticos, la 
vistieron en traje honesto y luzido, Garcilasso Castellano, y Camoes Portugues.” 
In a poetical tournament described in the same work (fol. 24 v.)—in which poets 
of all ages and all nations take part—Garcilaso takes first place over Vergil and 
Sannazaro. 

* La estafeta del dios Momo, Madrid, 1627, fol. 93. 
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gentle verses were, for him, a very pure form of poetry, far removed 
from reality, they became the perfect foil for his comic comparisons. 
At a crucial juncture, a quotation from the “poeta primado de las 
Espafias,” “el principe de los poetas del Tajo,”’ “‘aquel luzimiento de 
las musas del Tajo, el diuino Garci Laso,”’ easily caps the climax. 

The supreme comic poet, in Salas Barbadillo’s opinion, is Gén- 
gora—rather than that other great comic poet, Quevedo “—and the 
burlesque spirit in Salas Barbadillo’s works is often a reflection of 
that of Géngora. He, himself, recognized a kindred spirit in the 
Géngora of the letrillas and romances, and he gives a very clear indi- 
cation of the influence that Géngora’s verses had on him. In a 
defense of his own levity and apparent lack of seriousness of pur- 
pose, he reminds us that those clever poems of Géngora’s, which all 
knew by memory, often had a deeper meaning than appeared on the 
surface. 


Tal nos sucedia con nuestro gran don Luys de Gongora, pues todos 
tralamos en la memoria sus agudezas inimitables, porque passaua en 
muchas dellas el conceto a mas de lo que dezia el exterior sonido, juntando 
a vn mismo tiempo en nuestros semblantes la risa, y la admiracion. De- 
mas de que estos ingenios Principes no se oluidaron de las veras, antes 
dixeron algunas de tanto peso, que pudieran oy trasladarse al pulpito.® 


The particular poems by Géngora which he knew by memory, 
the ones which he really enjoyed, the ones which influenced his own 
works, were invariably the lighter poems, especially the gay ro- 
mances. Apparently out of personal friendship for a number of 
culto poets, he rose to the defense of culto poetry, though this was 
a style of writing that was incompatible with his own temperament 
and background. Perhaps his complete admiration for Géngora’s 
other poetic works also played a part. In any event, he so worded 
his statement concerning Géngora’s contribution to Spanish poetry 
that it can be interpreted to include the culto poems. He says: 


Aun ayer parece, que vimos resucitada la memoria de todos [los de 
Cordoua ], en el clarissimo ingenio de don Luis de Gongora, a quien la 
poesia Espafiola deuio mucha parte de la riqueza de su recamara y guarda- 
joyas; tantas galas la aumento, tanto resplandor y belleza.® 


* Cf. my article, “Quevedo and Salas Barbadillo,” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 
223-243. 

5 La estafeta del dios Momo, ed. cit., Dedication. 

* [bid., fol. 134 v. Among the culto poets Salas Barbadillo could count some 
very good friends, notably Paravicino. La estafeta del dios Momo—in which 
appeared his defense of culto poetry (fols. 92-94) and the evaluation of Géngora 
cited above—was dedicated to Paravicino, with an expression of praise and grati- 
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Salas Barbadillo considered himself a protégé of another gay 
poet, Lifidn de Riaza, very well known at that time though some- 
what forgotten today.’ Lifidn’s tercets on the picaresque life and 
his satirical poems addressed to the ladies of ill repute were among 
Salas Barbadillo’s favorites. 

The greatest poet of all, the “‘ordculo de las musas espafiolas y 
Principe de su florida y luciente monarquia,” * was Lope de Vega, 


aquel fecundfsimo ingenio espafiol, tan fecundo que parece que no ha 
querido dejarnos nada que decir ingenioso y nuevo 4 los que despues de él 
hemos venido 4 gozar de la luz comun. .. ° 


The characteristics of the style of the “principe de los cémicos”’ 
which Salas Barbadillo likes are variety, ease, elegance, and above 
all clarity. To a certain bad dramatic poet he gives the following 
advice: 


. aprende de aquella hermosa variedad con que Lope de Vega 
Carpio ilustra y enriquece las suyas [sus coplas]. Mas responderasme, 
que sin natural que no puedes: y replicarete yo, que sin natural que no 
escriuas. Las coplas de Lope escritas con natural facil y admirable, son 
tan corrientes, y cristalinas, como el agua de la fuente del Monte Par- 
naso... ./° 


While recognizing in Lope the master lyric poet, it is natural that 


tude. Elsewhere in La estafeta (fols. 149-150, 162), as in an earlier work (Don 
Diego de Noche, Madrid, 1623, Introduction) and in a later work (Coronas del 
Parnaso, ed. cit., fol. 57 v.), there are panegyrics of Paravicino which emphasize 
the personal character of their relations. Though in happier days Salas Barbadillo — 
had not resisted the temptation to take an occasional poke at culto poetry, the note 
of tolerance crept in quite early. In El sagaz Estacio (published in 1620, written 
perhaps as early as 1613), one character, in praising an intercalated poem, refers 
to “la facil y suave disposicién de este lenguaje,” and adds: “No sé, bien podra 
ser que yo esté escrito entre aquellos que nacieron condenados a majaderos, pero 
mucho me pago de la lisura en los versos y le agradezco al autor la nobleza y hu- 
manidad que usa con los humildes, cuando habla por términos, que aunque ele- 
gantes y dignos de admirar, no son duros y dificiles de entender.”’ This leads him 
into a tirade against the cultos. Whereupon another character, though inclined to 
agree, offers the following advice: “‘déjalos en su casa y sea cada uno poeta como 
Dios le ayudare.”’ Ed. F. A. de Ieaza, Madrid, 1924, pp. 180-181. 

7 Coronas del Parnaso, ed. cit., fol. 18: “‘apadrinado de los ingeniosissimos 
varones Miguel de Ceruantes, y Pedro Lifidn.’”’ . Cf. E. Cotarelo y Mori, Obras de 
Salas Barbadillo, Madrid, 1907-1909, I, xi—xii. 

8 El necio bien afortunado, ed. F. R. de Uhagén, Dos novelas de Salas Barba- 
dillo, Madrid, 1894, p. 252. 

* El sabio Alejandro, ed. BAE, XXXII, 19. Concerning Lope’s standing 
with his contemporaries, see M. Romera-Navarro, “Lope de Vega, el mayor lirico 
para sus contemporaneos,”’ Bulletin Hispanique, 1933, XX XV, 357-367. 

10 La estafeta del dios Momo, ed. cit., fol. 160. 
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Salas Barbadillo should speak mainly of the comedias in summing up 
Lope’s contribution. Thus he has Apollo exclaim: 


O gran Lope, o gran Lope, tu solo entre todos los de tu nacion Principe 
en esta arte, estas son verdaderamente Comedias, y en ellas ha tenido este 
Poeta nobilissimo elegancia, dulcura, y facilidad admirable: su fama, y su 
gloria seran inmortales, y yo le pondré en el numero de mis mas ilustres 
hijos, aunque entren en esta cuenta los Griegos, Latinos, y Toscanos. . . ." 


A number of the poems by Géngora, Lifidn, and Lope which were 
Salas Barbadillo’s favorites appeared in the Romancero general; and 
if we were to cite the one book of poetry that Salas Barbadillo read 
and enjoyed the most, it would certainly be the Romancero general. 
Early in his career, he himself obtained permission to publish a book 
entitled Romancero universal. The book was never published, and 
we can only conjecture as to what its contents were to have been, 
but the fact that he intended to publish such a book remains as 
evidence of his special interest in the romancero.* For Salas Barba- 
dillo, there was certainly no more delightful reading than those 
romances, both old and new, and there were no more lively charac- 
ters and scenes than those depicted there. His works are filled with 
reminders of the Cid, dofia Jimena, don Beltran, dofia Blanca, the 
conde Claros, the marqués de Mantua, don Alvaro de Luna, and the 
rest. In this admiration and enjoyment, of course, he was not 
alone; clearly, the more the influence of the romancero is studied, the 
more important its influence in the seventeenth century will appear. 

Occasionally, Salas Barbadillo himself is “aquel poeta,” “‘aquel 
licencioso poeta,” or that “poeta castellano” whom he cites to corrob- 
orate an idea. He must have recognized his own limitations as a 
poet—and for that reason wrote mainly in prose—but he frankly 
felt that some of his comic poems were pretty good—his epigramas, 
romances, and seguidillas—and they kept running over in his mind 
as he wrote. 

Salas Barbadillo’s work as a poet is not great, but his interest in 
poetry did not go entirely amiss. Not only is the clever use of verse 
citations an attractive feature of his works, but, what is more, it is 
his point of view as a member of that turbulent crowd of seventeenth- 
century poets that gives his works their characteristic flavor. Most 
of his eptstolas en prosa, and many other passages in the same style 


1 Coronas del Parnaso, ed. cit., fol. 34.v. In El necio bien afortunado (ed. cit., 
p. 321), a volume of Lope’s plays is used in an initiation ceremony to strike the 
prospective discreto on the head. 

4 Cf. Cotarelo, op. cit., I, liii-liv. 
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that are not so labeled, are really prose versions of a series of epi- 
grams; and his caricatures of comic types follow a pattern that he 
and others were using in their satirical poems. This factor, perhaps 
more than any other, prevents his works from being the routine 
picaresque novels that they might otherwise have been. 


List oF VERSE CITATIONS 


JORGE MANRIQUE 


1, “jAy, hermanos y queridos mfos en Cristo, los que anddis 
ciegos en esta Corte con no menores vanidades, y muchos con peor 
titulo, y quién le hubiera dicho 4 nuestro Caballero aquellos primeros 
dias que pisé la corte, cuando estaba con flor la fruta de su caballerfa, 
haciendo banquetes suntuosos, dando ricas libreas, ruando en va- 
lientes caballos, vosedndose con los sefiores, y enterneciéndose con 
las sefioras: 

Recuerde el alma dormida, 
avive el seso y despierte, 
contemplando 
cémo se pasa la vida, 
cémo se viene la muerte 
tan callando! 


“Para que agora, viéndose morir entre las mantas de un hospital, 
desconocido y olvidado, sin amigos que le acompafien ni criados que 
le sirvan, justamente prosiguiera: 


jCudn presto se va el placer; 
cémo, después de acordado, 
da dolor: 
cémo, 4 nuestro parecer, 
cualquiera tiempo pasado 
fué mejor!” 


El caballero puntual, ed. Cotarelo, Obras de S. B., II, 161-162. 
Jorge Manrique, Coplas, ed. NBAE, XXII, 228. 


GARCILASO 
2. “cada uno [de los poetas ] hablé segtin el uso de su lenguaje, y 
asi se les hizo el trato en la comida; porque . . . 4 los poetas pas- 
tores que lloran desdenes de Isdaura, Nise 6 Belisa les acudieron con 
sus mismos manjares, migas, leche y queso, y para beber 


El agua dulce de esta clara fuente.” 


El caballero puntual, ed. cit., p. 104. Garcilaso, Works, ed. 
Hayward Keniston, New York, 1925, p. 98. 
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3. “Grande infelicidad fue la que passd por mi anoche: pero si 
desapassionadamente considero los pasos por donde lIlegué a ella, 
hallaré que fue justificada, y que pudiera auer sido mayor, y podré 
dezir con aquel luzimiento de las musas del Tajo, el diuino Garci 
Laso. 

Quando me paro a contemplar mi estado, 
y a ver los pasos por donde he venido, 
conozco, que segun me vi perdido, 

que a mayor mal pudiera auer llegado.” 


Don Diego de Noche, ed. cit., fols. 128 v.-129 r. Garcilaso, 
Works, ed. cit., p. 1. Salas Barbadillo’s inaccurate quotation seems 
to be slightly influenced by Lope de Vega’s imitation in Rimas Sa- 
cras, 1614 (Poesias liricas, ed. José F. Montesinos, Madrid, 1925- 
1926, I, 246). Garcilaso’s quatrain reads as follows: 


Quando me paro a contemplar mi estado, 
Y a ver los passos por do me ha traydo, 
Hallo, segun por do anduve perdido, 

Que a mayor mal pudiera aver llegado. 


Lope’s reads as follows: 


Cuando me paro a contemplar mi estado 
y a ver los pasos por donde he venido, 

me espanto de que un hombre tan perdido 
a conocer su error haya llegado. 


4. “Pidese una cancién de seis estancias, tierna, suave y amorosa, 
como aquélla de Garcilaso, poeta primado de las Espafias, que dice: 


El aspereza de mis males quiero, 
Que se muestra [muestre ] también en las razones 
Como ya en los efectos se ha mostrado. 


“En ésta se significard el grave y atroz sentimiento con que este 
héroe espafiol aparta de su cabeza un sombrero que tanto quiso, 
dandole por disculpa su misma infelicidad, y que no quiere traerle 
mas por no aventurarle 4 nuevas ocasiones de perdicién, con ldstima 
general y particular sentimiento suyo.” 

El cortesano descortés, ed. Uhag6n, Dos novelas de S. B., p. 116. 
Garcilaso, Works,*ed. cit., p. 34. Garcilaso’s second line reads as 
follows: “Que se muestre tambien en mis razones.” 

5. “Assf se endechaua el maganto rozin que lleuaua la silla, a 
quien continua fatiga y racién escasa adelgacaron el cuerpo y el 
ingenio; que pudiera—viendo la dureza de la rebelde Christina— 
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tomar prestado para aquella ocasién aquel verso del principe de los 
poetas del Tajo, Garcilaso, que dize: 


jO mds dura que mérmol a mis quexas!”’ 


La casa del placer honesto, ed. E. B. Place, Boulder, 1927, p. 367. 
Garcilaso, Works, ed. cit., p. 82. For use of this line by other 
authors, see M. Herrero-Garcia, Estimaciones literarias del siglo 
XVII, Madrid, 1930, pp. 89-90. 

6. “‘a Garcilasso (que fue vn Poeta tan tierno) le dio vna dama 
tan dura, que le obligd a dezir: 


O mas dura que marmol a mis quexas. 


Y av. m. por el contrario con ser tan duro se la dio tan tierna, que 
me dizen que le obliga a ser dos vezes duro, tanto como en los versos 
en la condicion, porque las golosinas de Venus empalagan muy a 
prissa, quando se dan baratas.” 

Coronas del Parnaso, ed. cit., fol. 161 (Epistolas en prosa, I, 9: 
“A Seuero Poeta maldiziente, muy confiado, y muy duro’). Cf. 
number 5 above. 

7. “Siempre cémo lo mds sabroso del mundo sin tener cocinero, 
y pruébelo con Garcilaso, cuando dijo: 


Fliérida, para mf dulce y sabrosa, 
mas que la fruta del cercado ajeno.” 


Entremés del Busca oficios [in La casa del placer honesto], ed. 
NBAE, XVII, 246. Garcilaso, Works, ed. cit., p.197. Cf. Herrero- 
Garcia, op. cit., pp. 95-97. 

8. ‘El, después de haberse excusado cortésmente, cant6 un par de 
tonos, que cualquier dellos parecié muy bien, aunque antiguos, 4 los 
versos del poeta espafiol, el uno al soneto que dice: 


Echado esta por tierra el fundamento. 
Y el otro 4 los tercetos, cuyo principio es: 
En medio del invierno esté templada.”’ 


El caballero puntual, ed. cit., p. 48. Garcilaso, Works, ed. cit., 
pp. 17 and 98. Cf. Herrero-Garcfa, op. cit., pp. 103-104. 

9. “Callad, que quiz4 cuando pensdis que hacéis el [negocio | 
vuestro, hacéis el ajeno; y si no, vedlo por la experiencia, pues aqui 
no ha habido mds negocio que teneros yo entretenido hasta que lle- 
gase esta silla por no quedarme 


en soledad amena.”’ 
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La sabia Flora, ed. Cotarelo, Obras de S. B., I, 343. Garcilaso, 
Works, ed. cit., p. 186. 

10. “Ahora, quédense con Dios, primos, que yo me retiro 4 mi 
cuarto por dejarlos hablar en soledad amena, que bien amena es la 
de dos casados que, aun cuando estan presentes, se quieren tanto que 
siempre se desean.”’ 

El cortesano descortés, ed. cit., p. 106. Cf. number 9 above. 

11. “Pero no son menos atrevidos los que, con poco estudio y 
menos experiencia, se determinan 4 volver letras humanas 4 lo 
divino, haciendo tantos disparates como el sacristén de Santafé de 
Toledo . . . Este mismo quiso también hacer prueba de aquellas 


otavas que dicen: 
Cerca del Tajo, en soledad amena, 


““Y empezé asf: 


Cerca del cielo, en soledad amena, 
de verdes almas hay una espesura. 


“Preguntandole después que cudles almas eran las verdes, res- 
pondié que las del purgatorio, porque estaban con esperanza cierta 
de pasar al cielo.” 

Correccién de vicios, ed. Cotarelo, Obras de S. B., 1, 220-221. Cf. 
numbers 9 and 10 above. For similar parodies, see Herrero-Garcfa, 
op. cit., pp. 69-70, 100. 


12. “O dulees prendas por mi bien halladas 
dulces y alegres siempre que Dios quiere. . . .” 


Triumfos de la beata soror, Madrid, 1621, fol. 48 (apropos of some 
holy relics). Garcilaso, Works, ed. cit., p. 7: 


jO dulces prendas, por mi mal falladas, 
Dulces y alegres cuando Dios queria! . . . 


Concerning the popularity of these lines, see Herrero-Garefa, op. cit., 
pp. 79-88. 
G6NGORA 
13. “El, pues, dixo, risuefio en el rostro y en la voz sonoro, tales 
palabras: 
Desatacése la noche 
Y orinaronse las nuues. 


Asf pinta el moderno Marcial y el segundo milagro cordoués la 
tempestad de vna noche; y yo, siruiéndome él de exemplar sin in- 
currir en el escandaloso delito de temerario, oso decir, sino tan agudo, 
igualmente animoso. . . .” 
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La casa del placer honesto, ed. cit., p. 351. Romance, ‘Arrojése el 
mancebito,” in Romancero General, 1604 (fol. 148). There are 
variants in Rom. Gen., 1602 (fol. 151 v.): 


desatacose la noche 
y orinandose las nubes ... , 


and in Géngora, Obras poéticas, ed. R. Foulché-Delbose, New York, 
1921, I, 119: 

Se desatacd la noche 

I se orinaron las nubes. 


14. “Engordéla el gusto de modo que los propios cauallos for- 
mauan sus justas aunque rozinantes quexas; del prouecho que en esto 
la causauan tan en su dafio murmurauan en su lenguage relinchador, 
que lo saben hazer, sino se engafia aquel lugar curioso en que vn 
lucido y nunca bien premiado ingenio dize: 


Murmurauan los rozines 
En el patio de Palacio.” 


La casa del placer honesto, ed. cit., p. 366. Gé6ngora, Obras 
poéticas, ed. cit., I, 164: 


Mvrmurauan los rocines 

A la puerta de Palacio, 

No en sonorosos relinchos, 

Que eso es ya mui de cauallos. .. . 


15. “entreteniéndome . .:. con la dulce murmuracién de nues- 
tros amos, tan dulce, que aun 4 los rocines agrada, como las razones 
deste ingenioso texto lo afirman: 


Cabecijuntos murmuran 
tres 4 tres y cuatro 4 cuatro, 
de sus amos los primeros, 
por mds parecer criados.” 


Entremés del Busca oficios [in La casa del placer honesto], ed. cit., 
p. 243. Cf. number 14 above. Géngora’s third line reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘De sus amos lo primero”’ (ed. cit., and also Rom. Gen., 1604, 
fol. 439 v.). 
LINAN DE RIAza 


16. “pidiéndole esta copla prestada 4 Lifidn, empiezo asf: 


Atended por cortesfa, 
Parroquianas del deleite 
Y ilustres habitadoras 
De las Cortes de los Reyes. 
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“Escuchad, pues, soldados de la milicia de Venus, y veréis que 
haciéndose un epflogo de las astucias y ardides que todas juntas 
encerrdis en vuestros corazones, son pocos y de pequefia substancia 
para ponerse cara 4 cara y rostro 4 rostro con los que, socorrido de la 
pluma, papel y tinta, os contaré brevemente.”’ 

Correccién de vicios, ed. cit., p. 256. Rimas de Pedro Lindén de 
Riaza, Zaragoza, 1876, p. 84. Lifidn’s third and fourth lines read as 
follows: ‘“‘Ilustres habitadores / De la corte de los Reyes”’ (ed. cit., 
and also Rom. Gen., 1602, fol. 54 v., and 1604, fol. 53 v.). 

17. “Créame que le aviso lo que le esté bien para el sosiego de su 
vida; pues si se vuelve 4 buscar el traje con que entr6é en Zamora, que 
es el que verdaderamente le compete, gozara de un felicisimo estado. 
De quien dijo el lfrico Lifidn: 


Tendido boca abajo y boca arriba, 
picaros de mi alma, estdis echados, 
sin monja que melindres os escriba.’’ 


El caballero puntual, ed. cit., p. 52. La vida del picaro, ed. A. 
Bonilla y San Martin, in Revue Hispanique, 1902, IX, 319; ed. John 
M. Hill, Poestas barias, Bloomington, 1923, p. 124. The variants in 
Salas Barbadillo’s quotation that differ from those given by Bonilla 
and Hill are as follows: tendido [echados], y Lo, or omit], echados 
[olgando, roncando, gocando |. It seems to me that Salas Barbadillo’s 
statement concerning authorship easily outweighs the slight uncer- 
tainty that has existed concerning the attribution of the poem to 
Lifidn. 

Lore DE VEGA 

18. “En cuyo abono [el estado de pficaro] también el Principe 

de los cémicos escribe estas palabras: 


{Qué cardenal vive en Roma 
seguro como vosotros, 
pues nunca 4 nadie se ha visto 
darle veneno en mondongo?”’ 


El caballero puntual, ed. cit., p. 52. Romance, ‘‘Mil afios ha que 
no canto,” ed. BAE, XXXII, 544: 


Qué cardenal come en Roma 
Mas seguro y mas sabroso, 
Pues nunca 4 nadie en la tierra 
Se dié veneno en mondongo? 


No variants in Rom. Gen., 1602 (fol. 115 v.) or 1604 (fol. 112 v.). 
Concerning this romance, see Juan Millé y Giménez, “Apuntes para 
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una bibliografia de las obras no dramdticas atribuidas a Lope de 
Vega,” Revue Hispanique, 1928, LX XIV, 429-431. 
19. “esto quiso sentir aquel famoso ingenio quando dixo: 


Pues diziendo mal de ti 
te he dado en el mundo fama.” 


Pedro de Urdemalas, Madrid, 1620, fol. 15 v. Romance, ‘Este 
traidor instrumento,” in Lope de Vega, Poestas liricas, ed. cit., I, 
84-85. 

20. “Asi como me senti celoso, lo tuve 4 mal agiiero, pensando 
que estaba en los umbrales de la discrecién, acord4ndome de lo que 
dice Lope de Vega Carpio, ordculo de las musas espafiolas y Principe 
de su florida y luciente monarqufa: 


Hombre que sin celos ama, 
O no quiere bien 6 es necio, 
Porque la desconfianza 
Es madre de los discretos.”’ 


El necio bien afortunado, ed. cit., pp. 252-253. Baile (pub. in 
Octava parte of Comedias de Lope, 1617), ed. NBAE, XVIII, 492. 
Cf. E. H. Templin, ‘‘Unos versos de Lope de Vega,” Revista de 
Filologia Espatiola, 1932, XIX, 292. 

21. “se le humillaron al recibirle las altas y pintadas pefias de sus 
montes. Asf las llamé aquel fecundfsimo ingenio espafiol, tan 
fecundo que parece que no ha querido dejarnos nada que decir 
ingenioso y nuevo 4 los que despues de él hemos venido 4 gozar de 
la luz comun, nuevo gran Lope. Dice asf: 


Otras veces me habeis visto 
Altas y pintadas pefias, 
Traer mas alegre al Tajo 
Mis pobres cabras y ovejas.” 


El sabio Alejandro, ed. cit., p. 19. Romance, ‘““Otras veces me 
habéis visto,” in Rom. Gen., 1604 (fol. 403). Cf. José F. Montesinos, 
‘‘Notas sobre algunas poesias de Lope de Vega,” in Revista de Filo- 
logia Espafiola, 1926, XIII, 149-150; id., review of Millé y Giménez, 
op. cit., in Rev. de Filologia Esp., 1932, XTX, 82. Precisely because 
of this reference by Salas Barbadillo, Montesinos renounces his first 
inclination to attribute this poem to Lope; to me it seems very good 
evidence that the poem is by Lope. The disturbing word nuevo is 
of no consequence; it is obviously a misprint for nuestro. It would 
be natural for Salas Barbadillo to refer to ‘‘nwestro gran Lope,’ 
just as he had referred to “nuestro gran don Luys de Gongora” (La 
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estafeta del dios Momo, Dedication). It would be impossible, on 
the other hand, to imagine any “‘fecundfsimo ingenio”’ as a newcomer 
in 1634 who at the same time was older than Salas Barbadillo and 
had begun writing earlier than he. The reference is to Lope, all 
right, and Salas Barbadillo’s attribution is fairly reliable. 

22. “advierto, que no haré ofensa, ni formaré quexa, de que 
si se os Ofreciere entre terceto, i terceto, deis una cabezada, porque 
ademas de que yo no soy el Autor, sé, i conozco muy bien, 


Que necessidad obliga 
& lo que el hombre no piensa.” 


La ingeniosa Elena, ed. Fritz Holle, Strasbourg [1912], p.95. 
Romance, “‘Hortelano era Belardo,” in Lope de Vega, Poestas liricas, 
ed. cit., 1,87. Cf. id., p. 87 note; for further use by Lope, see Jerome 
A. Moore, The ““Romancero” in the Chronicle-Legend Plays of Lope 
de Vega, Philadelphia, 1940, p. 82. 

23. ‘‘jAh mi sefiora! mal conoce v. m. el brazo poderoso de los 
poetas, que en estas materias cuanto queremos podemos; y si no, 
revoque v. m. 4 la memoria las palabras del otro poeta que dijo: 


Encontrandose dos arroyuelos 
al pasar de un verde valle, 
uno 4 otro se tiran perlas, 
rifien, y rifan, y saltan, y bullen: 
y porque se amansen, 
meten paz cantando las aves. 


“Pues si dos arroyuelos humildes tienen tan gallardos humos y 
brfos, ges mucho que las nubes, de cuyos partos se engendran, no 
arroyos pequefios, sino soberbios mares, se traten con las mismas 
competencias.”’ 

La sabia Flora, ed. cit., p. 306. J. P. Wickersham Crawford, 
“Some Unpublished Verses of Lope de Vega,” Revue Hispanique, 
1908, XIX, 456-457. Curiously enough, the only variant in the 
form attributed to Lope is the fourth line: “‘Rrifan y bullen y saltan.”’ 

24. “‘sin aduertir que si en ella se dauan semejantes heridas, eras 
también el cirujano que las curauas. jQuién con el primor que ti 
ha sabido echar vn remiendo a vna doncellez 


bien empleada, pero mal perdida.” 


La casa del placer honesto, ed. cit., p. 359. Romancero de Bar- 
celona, ed. R. Foulché-Delbose, in Revue Hispanique, 1913, XXIX, 
145 (No. 53): 
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En esta larga ausencia, 

donde tu desengafio y tu memoria 
acaua mi paciencia, 

comienza mi dolor la triste historia, 
discurso de vna bida 

bien empleada, pero mal perdida. 


Concerning the attribution to Lope, see Montesinos, “‘Notas,” Rev. 
de Filologia Esp., 1926, XIII, 156. Montesinos (Rev. de Filologia 
Esp., 1932, XIX, 80) cites an allusion by Lope attesting to the 
popularity of the poem. The line quoted by Salas Barbadillo was 
used later by Castillo Solérzano in his Entremés del Comisario de 
figuras (Las harpias en Madrid, ed. E. Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 
1907, p. 91): 


Gatdn: De siete damas son, por mi rendidas. 
Comisar1o: Bien empleadas pero mal perdidas. 


25. “No pudieron vencer el ofendido 
Pecho de dofia Eugenia las razones, 
Tan bien lloradas y tan mal perdidas. . . .” 


Correccién de vicios, ed. cit., p. 150. Cf. number 24 above, and 
Romancero de Barcelona, ed. cit., p. 146 (No. 55, “Por pefias des- 
conformes’’) : 


Si en el agua del rio 

mis lagrimas se siembran derramadas, 
que fruto sera el mio, 

tan mal perdidas y tan mal cobradas? 


Concerning the poem, see Montesinos, “Notas,” Rev. de Filologia 
Esp., 1926, XIII, 156. Salas Barbadillo probably has in mind either 
the verse quoted here or the one quoted above when he says: “esta 


embajada (si bien crefda mejor mentida). ...” Correccién de 
vicios, ed. cit., p. 238. 
26. “le cont6 .. . el cortés agradecimiento con que todos se 


despedian, dejando siempre una joya de mucho valor, y alguna de 
tanto precio, que pudo ser, vendida, bastante dote para una hija 
suya, que era lo propio que decille, ‘por aqui van 4 Santiago.’ 


Mira, Zayde, que te aviso, etc.”’ 


El caballero puntual, ed. cit., pp. 28-29. Romance, ‘Mira, Zayde, 
que te aviso,” in Lope de Vega, Poestas liricas, ed. cit., I, 114. Cf. 
id., pp. 292-293, and J. Millé y Giménez, loc. cit., pp. 356, 489-490, 
493-494, 505. 
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27. “Marte . . . amaba ja quién diremos? 4 aquel estrell6n lu- 
cido y despejado que sale cuando el sol se pone. jPensard v. m. que 
me falta un texto castellano para confirmar mi opinién? Pues 
engdfiase, porque allé entre los romanzones antiguos, que ya tienen 
rofia y polilla, hay uno que dice: 


Sale la estrella de Venus 
Al tiempo que el sol se pone.” 


El cortesano descortés, ed. cit., p. 133. Romance, “Sale la estrella 
de Venus,” ed. Duran, No. 33 (BAE, X, 14). Concerning the au- 
thorship of this romance—which Salas Barbadillo apparently con- 
sidered a romance viejo—and concerning its popularity, see J. Millé 
y Giménez, loc. cit., pp. 459-463; Montesinos, in Rev. de Filologta 
Esp., 1932, XIX, 78; Moore, op. cit., p. 64; El baile del jAy, ay, ay! 
y el Sotillo, ed. NBAE, XVIII, 477. 


RoMANCERO 


28. “Todos estados de gentes, toda esta diferencia de trajes y 
linajes se daban unos toques de nuestro Puntual. 


No se tiene por buen moro 
el que no le da lanzada. 


“Descalabréronle con sonetos, alancedronle con romances y 
hasta los poetas latinos con epigramas lucidos y curiosos hicieron 
juego de su vanidad. . . .” 

El caballero puntual, ed. cit., p. 84. Romance, “Estando el rey 
Don Fernando,” ed. Duran, No. 1088 (BAE, XVI, 102). 

29. “Parece que os pone admiracién, y, mirdndoos los unos 4 los 
otros, 4 todos tiembla la barba.” 

Correccién de vicios, ed. cit., p. 225. Romance, “Estando el rey 
Don Fernando,” ed. Duran, No. 1088 (BAE, XVI, 102): 


Mirdbanse unos 4 otros . . . 
A todos tiembla la barba. 


Cf. number 28 above, and Quevedo, El Buscén, ed. Américo Castro, 
Madrid, 1927, p. 223: 


Mirdbase el uno al otro, 
y a todos tiembla la barba. 


30. “El asf querfa que se entendiese; la verdad Dios la sabfa, 
porque esto de enviudar, agrada generalmente 4 todos: y pocos he 
visto que reciban este suceso con el semblante con que miraba el 
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Rey D. Juan 4 D. Alvaro de Luna, de quien dijo la copla: 


Con mal semblante le mira.” 


El caballero puntual, ed. cit., pp. 37-38. Romance, “A Don 
Alvaro de Luna,” ed. Duran, No. 987 (BAE, XVI, 48). 

31. “En los barrios de Lauapiés me cogié esta safia violenta de 
las nuues; y pareciéme, considerando las prefiezes del cielo y los 
espantosos gritos con que se quexaua, que,—al modo que en otro 
tiempo la nob[] Je Ximena G6mez,— 


Esperaua cedo el parto.”’ 


La casa del placer honesto, ed. cit., p. 352. Romance, “En los 
solares de Burgos,” in Rom. Gen., 1602 (fol. 201 v.) and 1604 (fols. 
197, 218 v.); the fourth line, “que cedo esperaua el parto,” is closer 
to the quotation by Salas Barbadillo than is the variant in Duran, 
No. 757 (BAE, X, 495), “que muy cedo aguarda el parto,” or the 
line appearing in No. 758 (BAE, X, 496), “la que cedo espera el 
parto.” 

32. “se dio vnos filos en la colera, y promulgé la venganga: por- 
que eficacissimo imitador del Conde Claros, 


Salto diera de la cama, 
Que parece vn gauilan.” 


Don Diego de Noche, ed. cit., fol. 22. Romance, ‘“Media noche 
era por hilo,” ed. Durdn, No. 362 (BAE, X, 219). For use by Lope, 
see Moore, op. cit., p. 144. 

33. ‘“Estaua echado sobre la cama para reposar la siesta, y con 
el mucho gozo cumpliendose en su persona los efetos del otro Caua- 
llero antiguo, de quien dize vn celebre romance. 


Salto diera de la cama 
que parece vn gauilan. 


“Daua tantos brincos que llegaua con la cabeca a las nubes, y 
boluiendose 4 sossegar dezia. . . .” 

Pedro de Urdemalas, ed. cit., fols. [203 v.—204 r.]. Cf. number 
32 above. 

34. “este pues entrd apressuradamente en el aposento del in- 
quieto y reboltoso Chato por saber el origen de aquella borrasca 
turbulenta y poluorosa, tan poluorosa, que se pudieran anegar en 
ella segunda vez los compafieros de don Beltrane. 


Con la grande poluareda 
perdimos a don Beltrane. 
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Fue necessario traer este texto, aunque rancio, y afiexo, para hacer 
mas claro y resplandeciente el concetillo maluado, con que siendo 
todo de poluo, boluiendo a renoualle, parece que se le avremos 
quitado, mas todo concepto humano es poluo. . . .” 

Coronas del Parnaso, ed. cit., fol. 99 v. Romance, “Cuando de 
Francia partimos,”’ ed. Durdn, No. 397 (BAE, X, 264). For use 
by other authors, see R. Menéndez Pidal, Flor Nueva de Romances 
Viejos, Madrid, 1928, p. 108; Obras de Quevedo, ed. L. Astrana Marin, 
Madrid, 1932, II, 230; Moore, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

35. “Tuuieron soplo de que estaua otro [cuero de vino] en la 
cueua, y mandandole parecer ante si, por primero, segundo, y tercero 
termino, viendo que no lo hazian. 


Siete vezes echan suertes 
sobre quien yra a buscarle, 
todas siete le cupieron 

al tabernero compadre.” 


Pedro de Urdemalas, ed. cit., foi. 175. Romance, “Cuando de 
Francia partimos,”’ ed. Durdn, No. 397 (BAE, X, 264). Cf. num- 
ber 34 above. The line “al tabernero compadre”’ is, of course, a 
take-off on the original ‘‘al buen viejo de su padre.” 

36. “Con fuertes angustias y gemidos se revolcaba en su sangre 
el mal aconsejado cuanto infeliz caballero, y con una voz tan lasti- 
mosa como aquella que nacfa del corazén, repetia estos sentimientos: 


iDénde estés, Reduana mfa, 

que no te duele mi mal? 

o no lo sabes, sefiora, 

o eres falsa y desleal. 

De mis pequefias heridas 
compasién solfas tomar, 

y agora, de las mortales, 

no tienes ningin pesar.”’ 


La peregrinacién sabia [in Coronas del Parnaso }, ed. F. A. de Icaza, 
Madrid, 1924, p. 46. Romance, ‘‘;Dé6nde estas, sefiora mia . . . ?” 
ed. Duran, No. 1545 (BAE, XVI, 486). For the sixth line, the 
Rom. Gen., 1602 (fol. 34) has “‘tomar’’; the 1604 ed. (fol. 34) has 
“mostrar.” For use by Lope, see Moore, op. cit., p. 95. 

37. “Con que si ello llega 4 efecto, podrd decir el miserable 
amante 4 su dama, si acaso la tiene: 


De mis pequefias heridas 
Compasién solfas tomar, 
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Y ahora de las mortales 
No tienes ningtin pesar.” 


El cortesano descortés, ed. cit., p. 91. Cf. number 36 above. 


38. ‘después que se dijo ‘dofia Blanca est4 en Sidonia, contando 
su historia amarga,’ hallo que todas las historias de las blancas deben 
de ser desabridas; en unos porque no las tienen en la bolsa, y en 
otros, porque las tienen en la cabeza.—Donato. Sefior, las blancas 
desde entonces empezaron 4 ser desdichadas, porque trataron con 
duefias, porque, si mal no me recuerdo, la copla prosigue diciendo: 
‘A una duefia se la cuenta, que en la prisién la acompafia.’ jOh 
miserable reina dofia Blanca!, pues no sélo estaba presa, sino en 
conversacién con una duefia, que era la mayor cadena de su prisién.”’ 

Entremés del Remendén de la naturaleza [in Fiestas de la boda], ed. 
NBAE, XVII, 270. Romance, ‘‘Dofia Blanca esté en Sidonia,” ed. 
Duran, No. 967 (BAE, XVI, 37). 

39. “la condicién de las mujeres se tuerce con facilidad, y si no 
preginteselo al romance de Rodamonte Aragonés, aquél digo que 
caminaba a Zaragoza, y verd qué le responde la sefiora. 


No se puede dejar sola, 
sola un hora una mujer, 
porque a cada sol que sale, 
mudamos de parecer. 


“Y pues ella lo dijo siendo parte, y confesé lo que pudiera ser 
tan en su dafio, obligada se hallé de la razén, y no pudo mas.” 

El sagaz Estacio, ed. cit., pp. 272-273. Romence, “Por las mon- 
tafias de Iaca,” ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc, ‘‘Les Romancerillos de la 
Bibliothéque Ambrosienne,” Revue Hispaniqwe, 1919, XLV, 559 
(No. 44): 

Que no se puede dexar 

solo vn dia a vna muger, 
que a cada sol que amanece 
mudamos de parecer. 


40. “es otro valiente Lusidoro, que en estando celoso 


Las puertas tiene en el suelo 
del primero puntapié.” 


La sabia Flora, ed. cit., p. 367. Romance, ‘“‘Por las montafias de 
Iaca,”’ ed. cit. (cf. number 39 above), p. 559: 


Las puertas echd en el suelo 
del primero puntapie. 
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41. “boluieron los rostros a la venta, y empegaron a picar las 
mulas, a hora que pudieran ir con verdad cantando: 


Las tres de la noche han dado 
Coracgon y no dormis.”’ - 


~ La estafeta del dios Momo, ed. cit., fol. 80. Romance, “Las tres 
de la noche han dado,” ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc, “Romancero de 
Barcelona,” Revue Hispanique, 1913, XXIX, 160 (No. 84): 


Las tres de la noche an dado, 
coracon, y no dormys; 

mis memorias os desvelan, 

que desvelar es su fin. 

Mal reposa vn agrauiado, 

mal podra ya mas dormir... . 


42. “La noche caminaba aprisa, y él mucho mids, con tanto 
esfuerzo y coraje, y tan libre de sujetarse al suefio, que parece que 
por él se dijo: 

mal reposa un agraviado.” 


El caballero puntual, ed. cit., p. 160. Cf. number 41 above. 


43. “Todos dicen que soy muerto, 
no debe de ser sin causa, 
que aunque pienso que estoy vivo, 
alguna sombra me engajfia. 


“Con igual queja y no menor raz6n que la de este célebre poeta 
se podfa endechar nuestro puntualisimo Caballero, porque siendo 
en la verdad vivo y sano, mds de sus miembros que de su juicio . . . 
hicimos plato al pueblo de su muerte. . . .” 

El caballero puntual, ed. cit., p. 177. Romance, “Todos dicen 
que soy muerto,” ed. Durdn, No. 1694 (BAE, XVI, 550). The 
third and fourth lines of the romance (ed. cit., and also Rom. Gen., 
1602, fol. 50, and 1604, fol. 49 v.): 


Que quizd pienso que vivo, 
Y alguna sombra m’engafia. 


SaLAs BARBADILLO’s Own PoEms 


44. “Amiga, amiga, las mayores afrentas se hazen en los coches, 
y los que consienten, aunque se passeen en coche, van en mayor 
borrico que los mismos que castig6 la justicia. Assf lo sintié aquel 
que dixo: 
Mas que te honra te auergiienga, 
Feo vas como la noche; 
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Iamds entendf que en coche 
Se sacaua 4 la vergiienga.” 


La casa del placer honesto, ed. cit., p. 370. Rimas castellanas, 
Madrid, 1618, Epigrama No. 12, fol. 47 v. 

45. “Buenos son [los coches], limpios son, aunque le pese a 
aquel licencioso poeta que los llamé 


portatil carnicerfa.” 


La casa del placer honesto, ed. cit., p. 371. Rimas castellanas, ed. 
cit., Epigrama No. 168, fol. 86 v. 

46. “La salud entra en esta casa en figura de carrozilla. Le- 
vanta, hermana Christina, que a la puerta te espera vna tan curiosa 
y alifiada que le vienen bien los versos que alabando a otra de su 
género, la llamaron 


Portatil brinco y melindre 
Tirado con quatro ruedas, 
Mas ocupada que grande, 
Tan limpia como pequeiia; 
jPor Dios que tener merece 
Vn camarin por cochera!”’ 


La casa del placer honesto, ed. cit., p. 372. Rimas castellanas, ed. 
cit., Romance No. 2, fol. 113 v. 

47. “La cara deste torrezno y la del cap6n que viene 4 su lado 
me enamoran mucho, y agora digo que sintié bien un poeta caste- 
llano cuando dijo en la iltima copla de la Epigrama intitulada Clito: 


Que yo sé que cualquier dama, 
aunque sea mds traviesa, 
quiere 4 un capén en la mesa 
mucho mds que no en la cama.” 


La sabia Flora, ed. cit., p. 317. Rimas castellanas, ed. cit., 
Epigrama No. 32, fol. 52 v.; also El caballero puntual, ed. cit., Epi- 
grama No. 4, p. 113. Variants: “Que yo sé [pues sé yo], quiere 4 
un cap6n [quiere un capé6n }.” 

48. “No, amiga; que para precio de un buen marido ningin 
dinero es suficiente; asf lo sintié aquel poeta que dijo: 


A un honrado marido que callar sabe 
no hay tesoro en las Indias para pagarle.” 


La sabia Flora, ed. cit., p. 454. Correccién de vicios, ed. cit., p. 
111. 
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49. “Segun esso con ellas deue de hablar la segunda copla del 
Romance del Campo de Leganitos, que dize: 


Donde las fieras harpias 
del vil linage buscon, 
solamente por tomar 
salen a tomar el sol.” 


Fiestas de la boda, Madrid, 1622, fol. 115. Rimas castellanas, ed. 
cit., Romance No. 8, fol. 125 v. For use by other authors, see 
Quifiones de Benavente, Entremeses, ed. Cayetano Rosell, Madrid, 
1872-74, I, 302-303, II, 373-375. 

Grecory G. LaGRONE 

University of Pennsylvania 








THE GENERAL ESTORIA OF ALFONSO EL SABIO AND 
ESCORIAL BIBLICAL MANUSCRIPT I. j. 8 


HE question as to whether the writers of the General Estoria 
used Spanish translations of the Vulgate in addition to the 
Vulgate itself for the Biblical material contained in it has been 
treated rather infrequently and with slight agreement. Samuel 
Berger called attention to the similarity between Escorial manu- 
script I. j..8 and the General Estoria in the last three books of the 
Pentateuch; ! and Américo Castro, following Berger, made the same 
observation.? Unfortunately Berger chose as basis for comparison 
Escorial manuscript Y. I. 6, which, as A. G. Solalinde pointed out, 
deviates widely from the other General Estoria manuscripts in the 
books mentioned.* Professor Solalinde, by comparing the names 
used in designating the clean and unclean animals, demonstrated 
that there was no direct relationship between I. j. 8 and the his- 
torical work, at least in the passages involved.‘ He discounted the 
possibility of any known Spanish version as source, since the only 
one old enough was I. j. 6, and this could easily be demonstrated to 
be completely unrelated.§ 

However, translators and interpolators do not always follow 
unswervingly the same source throughout. The exclusive use of 
the Vulgate in the passages discussed by Professor Solalinde does not 
eliminate the possibility of the employment of a vernacular version 
in other portions. In fact, if there were two or more sources, it 
would be quite logical for the General Estoria to lean more heavily 
on the Vulgate than on a version of less authority in rendering these 
very confusing animal names. 

The relative lateness of the date of I. j. 8 scarcely affords a valid 
objection either, as it is in all probability a copy of an earlier manu- 

1 “Les Bibles Castillanes,”” Romania, 1899, XXVIII, 385. 

* Biblia medieval romanceada (Escorial manuscripts I. j. 3, including Genesis , 
Exodus and the first six chapters of Leviticus; and I. j. 8, embracing the rest of the 
Pentateuch; ed. A. Castro, A. Millares Carlo and A. J. Battistessa, Buenos Aires, 
1927), introduc., xvi. 

3 “Tos nombres de los animales puros e impuros en las traducciones medievales 
de la Biblia,’”” Modern Philology, XX VII, 474, n.; General Estoria, I, Madrid, 1930, 
introduc., xxix, n. 


4 Modern Philology, XXVIII, 97. 
5 Op. cit., introduc., xii, n. 
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script, now lost, whose date Professor Castro placed in the thirteenth 
century.® 

At any rate, the discovery of certain scattered translation errors 
common to I. j. 8 and to the General Estoria has encouraged me to 
investigate the matter again.’ To do this I have confined myself 
to an extremely small section, that corresponding to Deuteronomy 
XXXII, 1-43 and XXXIII, 2-29,* the Canticles and Benedictions 
of Moses. This portion seemed especially suitable for the purpose, 
as it is almost altogether free from non-Biblical comment, with the 
order coinciding almost exactly with that of the Bible. 

It is obvious that from this slight amount of material one can 
draw evidence sufficient only to demonstrate the existence of some 
agreement between the General Estoria and I. j. 8. It is not the 
purpose of this study to do more than that, as anything more ambi- 
tious would obviously entail a number of mechanical difficulties. 

The entire text of the section concerned has been reproduced 
below. Passages containing any pertinent evidence are discussed 
immediately after the verses involved. The greatest weight is 
naturally placed on those instances in which the General Estoria 
readings agree with mistakes in translation committed by I. j. 8. 
Significant too are the cases in which unnecessary additions have 
been made agreeing wholly or in part with readings in I. j. 8. The 
examples of virtually identical correct translation are also remarked, 
although they may not be conclusive evidence. Agreement of the 
General Estoria with the Vulgate will not be discussed, as the con- 
nection between the two is perfectly clear. Last of all, variants in 
other manuscripts of the General Estoria and of the Vulgate have 
been included whenever they seemed to have any bearing on the 
problem.” 


6 Op. cit., introduc., xvii. 

7™In Num. XXIII, 10, for example, both I. j. 8 and the General Estoria 
(669249) have pueblo for the Vulgate’s pulverem. 

® General Estoria, 745a7—747b24. 

* I am indebted to Miss Isabel Ferndndez and to Professor Lloyd Kasten, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and to my colleague, Professor J. R. Ashton, for a 
large part of the information concerning the occurrence in the General Estoria of 
some of the words in question. 

1° For Vulgate variants I have used the unfinished critical edition, Biblia 
Sacra, iuzta latinam Vulgatam versionem ad codicum fidem, ed. D. H. Quentin, 
Rome, 1926—. 
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General Estoria 


1. Oyd cielos lo que 
fablo, oya la tierra las 
palabras dela mi boca 
(745a7). 


DEvUT. XXXII 
I.j. 8 


Oyt, cielos, lo que fa- 
blo; oya la tierra las 
palauras de mi boca. 


Vulgate 


Audite caeli quae loquor: 
audiat terra verba oris 
mei. 


This case of identity in translation might be attributed to the 
simplicity of the original, which could be rendered in only a few ways. 


2. Cresca como lluuia 
el mio ensennamiento; 
desgenda como rucio la 
mi palabra, e la mi razon 
assi uaya como lluuia 
sobre yerua, e como des- 
tellos dagua sobre yeruas 
(745a8). 


3. Ca el nonbre de 
Dios llamo; grandead a 
nuestro Dios (745a12). 


4. Las obras de Dios 
complidas son e todas las 
sus carreras e juyzios. 
Dios fiel e sin todo 
tuerto, justo e derechero 
(745a14). 


Crezca como pluuia el 
mio ensennamiento; co- 
rra commo rrucio la mi 
fabla, assi como lagua 
sobre la yerua e como 
el destelleo sobre la 
grama. 


Car el nonbre de Dios 
llamare; dat grandez al 
nuestro Dios. 


Acabadas son las obras 
de Dios e todas las sus 
carreras e los juyzios. 
Dios es fiel e sin ninguna 
maldat, justo e drecho. 


Concrescat ut pluvia doc- 
trina mea, 

fluat ut ros eloquium 
meum, 

quasi imber super herbam, 

et quasi stillae super gra- 
mina. 


Quia nomen Domini invo- 
cabo: 

date magnificentiam Deo 
nostro. 


Dei perfecta sunt opera 

et omnes viae eius iudicia: 

Deus fidelis et absque ulla 
iniquitate, 

iustus et rectus. 


Both vernacular versions have committed the same error here; 
it is obvious that sunt, not et, is understood in the second line. 
None of the Vulgate manuscripts used by Quentin shows such a 


variant. 


5. Peccaron le en suzie- 
dades e non sus fijos: 
generacion mala e auie- 
ssa (745a17). 


6. {Estas cosas rendes 
tu al Sennor, pueblo loco 
e sin saber? jE non es 
El mismo tu padre, qui 
te mantouo e te fizo? 
(745a18). 


7. Mienbra te delos 
dias antigos, e cueda en 
cada una delas genera- 
ciones. Demanda lo a 
tu padre e contar telo a, 
e atus mayores e dezir 
telo an (745a21). 


Peccaron esquoantra 
el e no son sus fijos en 
suziedades, generacion 
mala e auiessa. 


Estas cosas tornas a 
Dios, pueblo loco e sin 
seso? jPues no es el tu 
padre, que te eredo e te 
fizo e te crio? 


Viengate emient de los 
dias antigos; asma todos 
los linages; pregunta a tu 
padre, e dezirtelo a; e a 
tus mayores, e dezirtelo 
han 


Peccaverunt ei, et non filii 
eius in sordibus: 

generatio prava atque per- 
versa. 


Haeccine reddis Domino, 
popule stulte et insi- 
piens? 

numquid non ipse est pater 
tuus, 

qui possedit te, 

et fecit et creavit te? 

Momento dierum anti- 
quorum, 

cogita generationes singu- 
las: 

interroga patrem tuum, et 
annuntiabit tibi: 

maiores tuos, et dicent 
tibi. 
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8. Quando el muy Alto 
partie las yentes, quando 
appartaua los fijos de 
Adam unos dotros, esta- 
blescio los terminos alos 
pueblos segund la cuenta 
delos fijos de Israel 
(745a25). 


Quando partie el muy 
alto las gens, quando 
apartaua los fijos de 
Adam, establecio los ter- 
minos de los pueblos se- 
gunt la cuenta de los fijos 
de Israel. 


Quando dividebat Altissi- 
mus gentes: 

quando separabat filios 
Adam, 

constituit terminos popu- 
lorum 

juxta numerum filiorum 
Israel. 


With the exception of a slight difference in order and the General 
Estoria’s unos dotros, the translations of this verse are identical. 


9. Mas la parte del 
Sennor el pueblo dEI; 
Jacob la cuerda dela su 
heredat dEl (745a29). 


10. Fallol en_ tierra 
desierta, en logar de 
pauor e de grand de- 
sierta; aduxol aderredor 
ensennol; e guardol como 
ala nenniella del su oio 
(745a31). 


11. Et asi como ell 
aguila llama los sus pollos 
a uolar e uuela sobrellos, 
e abrio las alas e tendio 
las cada que fue mester, 
e tomo el pueblo sobrellas 
e leuol en sus ombros assi 
(745834). 


Mas parte de Dios, el 
su pueblo, Jacob cuerda 
de su heredamiento. 


Faillolo en tierra yer- 
ma, en logar medroso e 
en grant apartamiento; 
trayolo en derredor e 
amostrole, e guardolo assi 
como la ninniella del su 
oio. 


Assi como el aguila que 
a sus fijos amuestra a 
bolar, estando sobre ei- 
llos, tendiendo sus alas, 
tendio sus alas, e tomolo 
e leuolo en sus ombros. 


Pars autem Domini, po- 
pulus eius: 

Jacob funiculus hereditatis 
eius. 


Invenit eum in terra 
deserta, 

in loco horroris, et vastae 
solitudinis: 

circumduxit eum, et do- 
cuit: 

et custodivit quasi pu- 
pillam oculi sui. 


Sicut aquila provocans ad 
volandum pullos suos, 

et super eos volitans, 

expandit alas suas, et as- 
sumpsit eum, 

atque portavit in humeris 
suis. 


tendio las (tendio sus alas in I. j. 8) is superfluous, as abrio las alas 
(tendiendo sus alas in I. j. 8) renders expandit alas suas. In I. j. 8 


this repetition, a common kind of error, is probably the result of a 
scribe’s absent-mindedness; but the duplication in the General 
Estoria is one of ideas rather than of words and can scarcely be re- 
garded as a copyist’s mistake. It seems likely that the General 
Estoria writer was following the other two versions at the same time, 
translating expandit correctly and then letting his attention wander 
to tendio sus alas in I. j. 8. 


12. El Sennor solo fue 





Dios solo fue su guia- 


cabdiello del, e non era dor; e no auie con eill 


con el ningun dios ageno 
(745838). 


Dios ageno. 


Dominus solus dux eius 
fuit: 

et non erat cum eo Deus 
alienus. 
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13. Estableciol sobre 
la alta tierra que comie- 
sse los fructos delos 
campos, e queles manasse 
miel dela piedra, e olio de 
la penna muy dura 
(745240) ; 


Establecillo sobre muy 
alta tierra, por que co- 
miesse los fructos de los 
campos, que manasse miel 
de la piedra e olio de muy 
duro berrueco. 


Constituit eum super ex- 
celsam terram: 


ut comederet fructus agro- 


rum, 

ut sugeret mel de petra, 

oleumque de saxo duris- 
simo. 


This mistake, scarcely conceivable as a coincidence in the case 
of the General Estoria, could be a result of a confusion of sugere with 
surgere or be a copyist’s error for mamasse, a possible rendering for 


sugeret.4 


translated in both versions with beuran. 


14. manteca del busto, 
e leche de oueias con 
grossura de corderos, e 
de carneros delos fijos de 
Basan, e cabrones con 
meollo de farina de trigo, 
e beuiessen sangre de 
huua muy pura (745a43). 


Manteca del busto e 
lech de las oueias, con la 
grossura de los corderos 
de los fijos de Basan, et 
cabrones con la flor de la 
farina de trigo, e la sangre 
de la vua, por que beuies- 
sen muy buen vino. 


It is significant that in XX XIII, 19 sugent is correctly 


Butyrum de armento, et 
lac de ovibus 

cum adipe agnorum, et 
arietum 

filiorum Basan: et hircos 
cum medulla tritici, 

et sanguinem uvae biberet 
meracissimum. 


The General Estoria uses busto for armentum elsewhere: I, 729b8 
(Deut. XXI, 3); and II, f. 542b28 (Ovid, Met., II, 841-842)." 


15. Engrossado es ell 
amado, e refollados co- 
geado, ell engrossado, 
ensaynado e ensanchado, 
desamparo a Dios, su 
fazedor, e partios de 
Dios, su saludoso, e su 
salut e su saluador, e qui 
era la su salut (745a48). 


16. Assannaron le con 
los dioses agenos; mo- 
uieron lea sanna en 
los aborrecimientos delos 
ydolos (745a53). 


Engordiosse el amado, 
e tiro coces; engordecido, 
engrossado e enssannado, 
desamparo a su Dios e su 
fazedor, e quitos de Dios 
su saluador. 


Enssannaron lo en los 
dios agenos y en los abo- 
rrecimientos fizieronlo 
ensaynnar. 


Incrassatus est dilectus, et 
recalcitravit: 

incrassatus, impinguatus, 
dilatatus, 

dereliquit Deum factorem 
suum, 


et recessit a Deo salutari 


suo. 


Provocaverunt eum in diis 
alienis, 


et in abominationibus ad 


iracundiam concitave- 
runt. 


" Manar translates egrediebatur in Gen. II, 10 (5a38); fluentem in Ex. III, 17 





(324b50), XXXXITI, 3 (473b26), Lev. XX, 24 (576a9); exibit in Ex. XVII, 6 
(3796) ; fodiuntur in Deut. VIII, 9 (717a24); manare in Num. XIV, 8 (636a47), 
XVI, 13 (642b14), Deut. VI, 3 (715a5), XI, 9 (720a11), XX VI, 9 (736a28), 15 
(736a52). The I. j. 8 readings fail to agree with these, save in those instances in 
which manare is being translated. It must be remembered that I. j. 8 embraces 
only a part of Leviticus, and Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

2 For other examples of busto in this sense, see V. R. B. Oelschliger, Medieval 
Spanish Word List, University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1940. 
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17. Sacrifficaron alos 
demonios e non a Dios, a 
dioses quales non con- 
noscien, nueuos e re- 
zientes uinieron, alos que 
non onrraron los padres 
dellos (745b2). 


18. A Dios, que te 
engendro, desampareste, 
e oluideste al Sennor tu 
criador (745b6). 


Sacrifficaron a los de- 
monios e no a Dios, a los 
dios que non sabien; 
nuevos e frescos venie- 
ron, los que non guarda- 
ron sus padres. 


Desamparest el Dios 
que te engendro e olui- 
dest el Sennor tu criador. 


Immolaverunt daemoniis 
et non Deo, 

diis, quos ignorabant: 

novi recentesque venerunt, 

quos non coluerunt patres 
eorum. 


Deum, qui te genuit dere- 
liquisti: 

et oblitus es Domini crea- 
toris tui. 


Except for a slight difference in order, the two translations above 


are alike. 


simplicity of the original Latin. 


19. Vio te el Sennor e 
mouido es a sanna, cal 
assannaron los tus fijos e 
fijas (745b8) ; 


20. e dixo Ell: Ascon- 
dre la mi faz dellos, e 
mesurare las postreme- 
rias dellos, ca generacion 
auiessa es e desleales 
fijos (745b10). 


21. Ellos me assanna- 
ron con aquel que non 
era Dios, e enrizaron me 
en sus uenidas. E Yo 
assannare a ellos con 
aquel que non es pueblo, 
e enrizar los e con yente 
estulta (745b12). 


Violo Dios e fue mo- 
uido a sanna, car ensan- 
naronlo sus fijos e sus 


fijas. 


Et dixo: Escondre la 
mi faz deillos, e asmare 
las sus postremerias, ca 
mala generacion es e des- 
leales los fijos. 


Ellos me fizieron ensan- 
nar en aqueill que non 
hera Dios, e enridaronme 
en sus vanedades; yo los 
ensannare en aqueill que 
no es pueblo, e por loca 
gent los enridare. 


As was the case in verse 1, this might be the result of the 


Vidit Dominus, 
iracundiam 
est: 

quis provocaverunt eum 
filii sui et filiae. 


et ad 
concitatus 


Et ait: Abscondam faciem 
meam ab eis, 

et considerabo novissima 
eorum: 

generatio enim perversa 
est, 

et infideles filii. 


Ipsi me provacaverunt in 
eo, qui non erat Deus, 
et irritaverunt in vanita- 
tibus suis: 

et ego provocabo eos in eo, 
qui non est populus, 

et in gente stulta irritabo 
illos. 


Manuscript G’ (Esc. Y. I. 4) has loca for estulta. This of course 
does not necessarily imply a correction to the I. j. 8 reading, as loco 


is used on other occasions to render stultus. 


In Deut. XXXII, 6, 


reproduced above, stulia is represented by loca; and in Num. XII, 
11 (629b49) the adverb stulte is translated by loca mientre." 


13 In Gen. XXXI, 28 (183a19), the only other place in which it was found, 
stulte was translated by mal. 
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22. Fuego es encen- 
dudo en la su sanna, e 
ardera fasta las postre- 
merias dell Infierno. E 
tragaran e destroyran la 
tierra con su linage, e 
quemaran los funda- 
mientos delos montes 
(745b17). 


23. E Yo ayuntare 
males sobre ellos, e com- 
plire en ellos las mis 
saetas (745b21). 


24. Seran destroydos 
de fambre, e comer los an 
aues con muy amargo 
muesso. Dientes de bes- 
tias e de serpientes en- 
uiare en ellos, que los 
rastren sobre la tierra 
con sanna (745b23). 


25. Fuera los  des- 
troyra espada, e de 
dentro pauor, al jouen, e 
ala uirgen, e al ninno de 
theta e all omne uieio 
(745b27). 


26. Et dix: jE o son? 
Ffare quedar el nombre 
dellos en los omnes 
(745b30). 


27. mas por la sanna 
delos enemigos lo por- 
longue, que por uentura 
non los soberuiassen sus 
enemigos e dixiessen: La 
nuestra mano es alta e el 
nuestro poder, e non fizo 
el Sennor Dios todas 
estas cosas (745b31). 


28. Yente es sin con- 
seio e sin entendimiento 
(745b36). 


29. E yo querria que 
sopiessen, e entendiessen 
e uiessen las cosas postre- 
meras adelant (745b37). 


Fuego es acendido en 
la mi sanna, e ardera ata 
los fondones del infierno; 
et quemara la tierra con 
su engendramiento, et 
quemara los fundamien- 
tos de las sierras. 


Ayuntare sobre eillos 
malas cosas e mis saetas 
emplegare en eillos. 


Seran destruydos de 
fambre, e comerlos han 
las aues de muesso muy 
amargo; enuiare en eillos 
los dientes de las bestias 
fieras, con saynna de las 
cosas que se tiran sobre 
tierra e rrastran. 


De fuera destruyrlos a 
espada, e dentro miedo, 
el mancebo e la uirgen et 
el que matare con el 
ombre viello. 


E dix: jCa o son? 
Fare quedar de los om- 
bres la rremenbranca 
deillos. 


Mas por saynna deillos 
enemigos lo dexe, que 
por ventura non se orgui- 
lieciessen los enemigos 
deillos, e que dixiessen: 
La nuestra alta mano fizo 
todas estas cosas e non 
Dios. 


Gente sin consseio es e 
sin seso. 


A mi grado sabrien e 
entendrien et verien ante 


las postremeras cosas. 


Ignis succensus in furore 


meo, 

et ardebit usque ad inferni 
novissima: 

devorabitque terram cum 
germine suo, 

et montium fundamenta 
comburet. 


Congregabo super eos 
mala, 

et sagittas meas complebo 
in eis. 


Consumentur fame, 

et devorabunt eos aves 
morsu amarissimo: 

dientes bestiarum immit- 
tam in eos 

cum furore trahentium 
super terram, 

atque serpentium. 


Foris vastabit eos gladius, 
et intus pavor, 

iuvenem simil ac virginem, 

lactantem cum homine 
sene. 


Dixi: Ubinam sunt? 
cessare faciam ex homini- 
bus memoriam eorum. 


Sed propter iram inimi- 
corum distuli: 

ne forte superbirent hostes 
eorum, 

et dicerent: Manus nostra 
excelsa, 

et non Dominus fecit haec 
omnia. 


Gens absque consilio est, 
et sine prudentia. 


Utinam saperent, et intel- 
ligerent, 


ac novissima providerent. 
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30. ,Quando yua uno 
empos mill e segudauan 
dos a diez mill? jNon 
es esto al agora, si non 
por quelos uendio el su 
Dios e los encerro el 
Sennor? (745b39). 


31. Ca non es el nues- 
tro Dios como los dioses 
dellos e nuestros enemi- 
gos son juezes (745b43). 


{Como siguie uno a 
mil e dos segudauan a 
diez mil? jet non fue 
por esto que el su Dios 
los vendio e el Sennor los 
encerro? 


Ca no es el nuestro 
Dios assi como los dios 
deillos; e nuestros enemi- 
gos los juezes. 


Quo modo persequatur 
unus mille? 

et duo fugent decem 
millia? 

nonne ideo, quia Deus 
suus vendidit eos, 

et Dominus conclusit illos? 


Non enim est Deus noster 
ut dii eorum: 

et inimici nostri sunt 
iudices. 


I. j. 8 and the General Estoria present almost the same text in 


the above verse. 


the los in I. j. 8 is scribal. 


32, 33. Dela uinna de 
Sodoma, la uinna dellos, 
e uenino de _  aspios, 
ques non puede sannar 
(745b45). 


34. 4E non son estas 
cosas sennaladas ante 
Mi e condesadas en los 
mios thesoros? (745b48). 


35. Mia es la uerganca 
e Yo la fare en ellos en 
tiempo que desleue el su 
pie dellos. Derecheroes 
el dia del destroymiento, 
e los tiempos apressuran 
se a uenir (745b49). 


De vinna de Sodoma 
es la vinna dellos e de los 
arraual de Gomorra; la 
vua deillos, vua de fiel e 
rracimo mucho amargo. 

[33] El vino deillos 
fiel de dragon e venino de 
sierpes que non sana. 


iNo son estas cosas 
alcadas para mi et senna- 
lladas en mios thesoros? 


Mia es la uerguenga, e 
yo les dare gualardon en 
tiempo que deslene su 
pie; cerca es el dia de la 
perdicion, e los tiempos 
se acercan. 


The only difference is in the last clause; perhaps 


De vinea Sodomorum, 
vinea eorum, 

et de suburbanis Gomor- 
rhae: 

uva eorum uva fellis, 

et botri amarissimi. 
[33] Fel draconum vi- 
num eorum, 

et venenum aspidum in- 
sanabile. 


Nonne haec condita sunt 
apud me, 

et signata en thesauris 
meis? 


Mea est ultio, 
retribuam 

in tempore, ut labatur pes 
eorum: 

iuxta est dies perditionis, 

et adesse festinant tem- 
pora. 


et ego 


For the desleue of manuscript A, H (Bibl. Nac. 10236) has 
deslezne and G’ (Esc. Y. I. 4) deslene. Could the reading of A be 
scribal for the deslene of I. j. 8 and the G’ reading a correction to that 


in I. j. 8? 


36. Judgara el Sennor 
el su pueblo e aura 
merced delos sus sieruos. 
Vera como enfermada es 
la su mano, e fallescieron 
los encerrados, e son 
desgastados los que finca- 
ron (745b53). 


Judgara Dios el su 
pueblo, e en los sus 
sieruos aura mercet; vera 
que non sera la mano 
firme, e encerrados que 
faillecieron, e los que 
fincaron fueron estra- 
gados. 


Iudicabit Dominus popu- 
lum suum, 

et in servis suis misere- 
bitur: 

videbit quod infirmata sit 
manus, 

et clausi quoque defece- 
runt, 

residuique consumpti sunt. 
































37. E dizran: 40 son 
los dioses dellos en quien 


se enfeuzauan! (746a2), 


The plurals dizran and diran cannot be taken as evidence of re- 
lationship here, as dicent is the reading of a large number of Vulgate 
manuscripts, among them the Toletanus, the Matritensis and the 


Burgensis.“ 


38. de cuyos sacriffi- 
cios comien las grossuras 
e beuien el uino delas 
offrendas? Leuanten se, 
e ayunden uos e deffien- 
dan uos en lo que 
ouieredes mester (746a3). 


39. Ved lo como so Yo 
solo e non a otro dios si 
non Yo. Yo matare e 
Yo fare ueuir; ferre e Yo 
sanare, ¢ non es qui de mi 
mano pueda librar assi 
nin a otre (746a7). 


Both translators were evidently confused by the lack of an object 
after the transitive eruere,“ as both made the gratuitous addition of 
The General Estoria writer must have been aware of 
the incorrectness of this and hoped to improve it when he added nin 


the reflexive. 


a otre.*® 


40. Alcare el cielo en 
la mi mano, e dire: Yo 
biure por siempre iamas 


(746a11). 


Both Spanish versions agree in using the future for vivo, a not 
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Et diran: gDo son los Et dicet: Ubi sunt dii 
dios deillos, en que auien 


feuza, 


De cuyos sacrifficios 
comien las grossuras e 
beuien vino de sagra- 
mientos? Leuantense e 
ayudenvos, e al grand 
huebos tengan vos pro. 


Veet que so yo solo, e 
no ha otro Dios sino yo; 
yo matare e yo rresusci- 
tare; ferre e sanare; e no 
es quis pueda librar de la 
mi mano. 


Algare al cielo la mi Levabo ad caelum manum 
mano, e dire: viure yo 


siempre. 


illogical rendering in this case of course. 
“4 See Biblia Sacra, III, ad loc. 


% MS Matritensis of the Vulgate adds te after eruere. 


ad loc. 


6 Tn all the other instances found, save one, in which eruere was translated by 





eorum, 
in quibus habebant fidu- 
ciam? 


De quorum victimis come- 
debant adipes, 

et bibebant vinum liba- 
minum: 

surgant, 
vobis, 

et in necessitate vos prote- 
gant. 


et opitulentur 


Videte quod ego sim solus, 

et non sit alius Deus 
praeter me: 

ego occidam, et ego vivere 
faciam: 

percutiam, et ego sanabo, 

et non est qui de manu 
mea possit eruere. 


meam, 
et dicam: vivo ego in 
aeternum. 








Cf. Biblia Sacra, III, 





the General Estoria, the Latin verb was used with an object or in the passive: Gen. 
XXXII, 11 (184b38); Ex. VI, 6 (332b2), XVIII, 10 (390b34); Lev. XIV, 40 
(537a33); Num. X, 9 (623b43); Deut. XXIII, 14 (734a29), XX XV, 11 (735b25). 
I. j. 8 readings agree in Lev. XIV, 40 and Deut. XXIII, 14. In the other instance 
of the use of eruere without an object, Isaiah XLIII, 13 (MS 8, fol. 224d), the 
phrase non est qui de manu mea eruat, virtually the same expression as the one 
under consideration, is rendered non es quien de mi mano libre. 
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41. si aguzare la mi 
espada como relampago, 
dare uenganca alos mios 
enemigos, e dare alos qui 
me mal quisieron, acada 
unos como lo merescieron 
(746a13). 


42. Embebdare de san- 
gre las mis saetas, e la mi 
espada combrz las carnes 
de sangre delos muertos 
e dela catiuidad, dela 
cabeca delos enemigos 
despoiados sera esto 
(746a16). 


43. Alabat, yentes, al 
pueblo dEl, ca uenga la 
sangre delos sus sieruos, 
e dara uenganca en los 
enemigos dellos, e sera 
piadoso ala tierra del su 
pueblo. Amen (746a21). 


2. De Sina uino el 
Sennor, e de Seyr nos 
nascio. Parescio nos del 
monte Pharan e millares 
de sanctos con El. Een 
la diestra dEl ley de 
fuego (746b21). 


3. Amo El los pueblos. 
Todos los sanctos son en 
la mano dEl, e los que se 
le llegaren alos sus pies 
tomaran dE] su ensenna- 
miento (746b25). 


4. Ley nos dio Moysen 
que es heredat de la 
muchedumbre de Jacob 
(746b28). 


5. E ayuntad uos los 
principes del pueblo con 
los linages de Israel; 
seran como rey antel muy 
derechero rey (746b30). 


Si aguzare mio cu- 
chieillo como rrayo, e 
fiziere juyzio la mi mano, 
tornare venganga a los 
mios enemigos, e a aquei- 
llos que me aborrecieron 


tornargelo e. 


Enbeudare mis saetas 
de sangre, e el mi cu- 
chiello combra carnes, de 
la sangre de los muertos, 
e de la catiuazon de los 
enemigos cabezatados. 


Loat, gens, el su 
pueblo, car la sangre de 
los sieruos vengada sera; 
e venganca dara en los 
enemigos deillos, e perdo- 
nara a la tierra de su 
pueblo. 


DrEvutT. XXXII 


E dixo: El Sennor verra 
de Sinay, e de Seyr es 
nacido a nos; aparecio 
del monte de Fharan, et 
con eill millarias de 
santos. En la su diestra 
ley de fuego. 


Ambos los pueblos, 
todos los santos son en la 
su mano; e los que se 
acuestan a sus pies, 
rrecibran de su ensen- 
namiento. 


Ley nos mando Moy- 
ses, eredamiento de la 
muchedumbre de Jacob. 


Sera rrey a la muy 
drecha cosa, aplegadvos 
los cabdieillos del pueblo 
con los linages de Ysrael. 


Siacuero ut fulgur gladium 
meum, 

et arripuerit iudicium ma- 
nus mea: 

reddam ultionem hostibus 
meis, 

et his qui oderunt me 
retribuam. 


Inebriabo sagittas meas 
sanguine, 

et gladius meus devorabit 
carnes, 

de cruore occisorum et de 
captivitate, 

nudati inimicorum capitis. 


Laudate, gentes, populum 
eius, 

quia sanguinem servorum 
suorum ulciscetur: 

et vindictam retribuet in 
hostes eorum, 

et propitius erit terrae 
populi sui. 


Et ait: 

Dominus de Sinai venit, 
et de Seir ortus est nobis: 
apparuit de monte Pharan, 
et cum eo sanctorum 
In dextera eius ignea lex. 


Dilexit populos, 

omnes sancti in manu 
illius sunt: 

et qui appropinquant pedi- 
bus eius, 

accipient de doctrina illius. 


Legem praecepit nobis 
Moyses, 

hereditatem multitudinis 
Iacob. 


Erit apud rectissimum rex, 

congregatis principibus po- 
puli 

cum tribubus Israel. 


This misinterpretation of the passive participle of congregare as 
an imperative would seem a little too complicated to depend merely 
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on coincidence, especially since the error involves completely 
ignoring the case of principibus. 


6. Viua Ruben e non 
muera, mas sean pocos 
los de su linage (746b30). 


7. Esta es la bendicion 
de Iudas: . . . e adul 
al su pueblo. Las sus 
manos lidiaran por el, e 
el sera su ayudador con- 
tra los sus contrallos 
(746b34). 


8. De Leui dixo otrossi 
desta guisa nuestro sen- 
nor Dios: La tu obra 
acabada e el tu ensenna- 
miento del tu sancto 
uaron uerna al que tu 
prouest en ell ensaya- 
miento e judguest alas 
aguas del contradizi- 
miento (746b39). 


9. Qui dixo asu padre 
e asu madre: Non uos 
connosco; e asus herma- 
nos: Non uos se. Nin 
quisieron otrossi con- 
noscer asus fijos, estos 
guardaron las tus buenas 
palabras. E el tu pleyto 
(746b43) 


10. e los tus juyzios, 
jo Jacob! e la tu ley, jo 
Israel!, pornan especias 
de buena olura a Dios 
quando se assannare con- 
tra ti, e sacrifficio de 
quemar sobre tu altar 
(746b47). 


11. Remie tu, Sennor, 
la fortaleza del, e recibe 
las obras delas sus manos. 
Ffier las espaldas delos 
sus enemigos, e los qui 
mal le quirieron non se 
alcen (746b51). 


Viua Rruben, e non 
muera, e sea chico en 
cuenta. 


Esta es la bendicion de 
Judas: Oy, Seynnor, la 
voz de Judas, e met a su 
pueblo; las manos lidia- 
ran por eill su ayudador 
esquoantra los sus ad- 
uersarios. 


Et dixo a Leui: El tu 
acabamiento e el tu 
ensennamiento eso es del 
un varon, que prouest en 
la temptacion e judguest 
a las aguas de contradizi- 
miento. 


Que dixo a su padre e 
a su madre: No vos se; e 
a sus ermanos: No los 
connozco; e no conno- 
cieron sus fijos. Estos 
guardaron la tu fabla e el 
tu paramiento. 


E guardaron los tus 
juyzios, ay Jacob, e la tu 
ley, o Israel; pornan los 
vnguentos en tu sanna e 
el holocausto sobre tu 
altar. 


Bendiz, Seynnor, la su 
fortaleza, e las obras de 
sus manos rrecibe. Fier 
los espinazos de sus 
enemigos, e los que lo 
quisieron mal nos le 
enfiesten. 


Vivat Ruben, 
moriatur, 
et sit parvus in numero. 


et non 


Haec est Iudae benedictio: 

Audi Domine vocem Iudae, 

et ad populum suum 
introduc eum: 

manus eius pugnabunt pro 


eo, 
et adiutor illius contra 
adversarios eius erit. 


Levi quoque ait: 

Perfectio tua, et doctrina 
tua viro sancto tuo, 

quem probasti in tenta- 
tione, 

et iudacasti ad Aquas 
contradictionis. 


Qui dixit patri suo, et 
matri suae: Nescio vos: 

et fratribus suis: Ignoro 
vos: 

et nescierunt filios suos. 

Hi custodierunt eloquium 
tuum, 

et pactum tuum servave- 
runt, 


iudicia tua o Iacob, 

et legem tuam o Israel: 

ponent thymiama in furore 
tuo, 

et holocaustum super al- 
tare tuum. 


Benedic, Domine fortitu- 
dini eius, 

et opera manuum illius 
suscipe. 

Percute dorsa inimicorum 
eius: 

et qui oderunt eum, non 
consurgant. 
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12. Desi dixo de Be- 
niamin: El mucho ama- 
do del Sennor confiada 
mientre morara enEll, e 
todo el dia estara alli 
como en thalamo, e entre 
los ombros dEl folgara 
(747a8). 


13. Otrossi dixo de 
Josep: Dela bendicion 
del Sennor la tierra dest, 
delas frutas del cielo, e 
del rugio del auismo que 
yaz de yuso (747a13); 


Et dixo a Beniamin: 
El muy amado de Dios 
morara en el feuzsble- 
mientre; e morara todel 
dia en el, assi como en 
thalamo, et folgara entre 
los ombros del. 


Et dixo a Joseph: De 
la bendicion de Dios es la 
su tierra, et de las 
maganas del cielo, e del 
dejuso; 


Et Beniamin ait: 

Amantissimus Domini 

habitabit confidenter in 
eo: 

quasi in thalamo tota die 
morabitur, 

et inter humeros illius 
requiescet. 


Ioseph quoque ait: 

De benedictione Domini 
terra eius, 

de pomis caeli, et rore, 

atque abysso subiacente. 


Here the mistake, identical in both vernacular texts, derives 
from ignoring atque and the construction of abysso, an ablative ob- 


ject of de. 


14. e delos macanos 
del Sol e dela Luna 
(747a15); 


15. e dela cabega delos 
montes antigos, e delas 
fructas delos collados du- 
rables (747a16), 


16. e delas semeiancas 
dela tierra, ell abondo del. 
La bendicion dAquel que 
parescio en la mata 
ardient, uenga sobre la 
cabeca de Josep, e sobre 
la cabega del nazareo 
entre sus hermanos 
(547a18). 


17. La fermosura tal 
como de thoro primerizo, 
fascas primero nascudo, 
los cuernos del tales 
como de vnicornio; con 
ellos esparzera las yentes 
fasta cabo delos terminos 
dela tierra. Estas son 
las muchedumbres delos 
bienes de Effraym, e 
estos los millares de 
Manases (747a23). 


De las maganas de los 
fructos del sol e fruto de 
la luna; 


De la cabega de los 
montes antiguos, de las 
macanas de los oteros 
perdurables; 


E de las miesses de la 
tierra e de su compli- 
miento. La _bendicion 
daqueill que apparecio 
en el espino venga sobre 
la cabeca de Joseph e 
sobre la cabeca de naza- 
reo entre sus ermanos. 


La su fermosura assi 
como los primer nacidos 
de los thoros; los sus 
cuernos assi como cuer- 
nos del vnicornio; en 
aqueillos abentara las 
gens ata los terminos de 
la tierra. Estas son 
las muchedumbres de 
Effraym e estas las 
millarias de Manasses. 


De pomis fructuum solis 
ac lunae; 


de vertice antiquorum 
montium, 

de pomis collium aeterno- 
rum: 


et de frugibus terrae, et de 
plenitudine eius. 

Benedictio illius, qui ap- 
paruit in rubo, 

veniat super caput Ioseph, 

et super verticem nazaraei 
inter fratres suos. 


Quasi primogeniti tauri 
pulchritudo eius, 

cornua rhinocerotis cornua 
illius: 

in ipsis ventilabit gentes 

usque ad terminos terrae. 

Hae sunt multitudines 
Ephraim: 

et haec millia Manasse. 


The General Estoria uses thoro primerizo to render primogeniti 
tauri and then unnecessarily adds primero nascudo, virtually the 
same phrase used by I. j. 8. The General Estoria usually employs 
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primero fijo for primogenitus,'” although primerizo does appear at 


least once.!® 


It would seem in this instance, as in XXXII, 11, that 


the General Estoria interpolator might have been following the other 
two texts simultaneously. 


18. Despues dixo de 
Zabulon: Alegra te, Za- 
bulon, en tu huest, e 
Ysacar en tus tiendas 
(74730). 


19. E estos lamaran 
los pueblos al mont, e 
faran y sacrifficios de 
justicia. Estos beuran la 
crescient dela mar como 
leche, e los thesoros que 
y yazen ascusos en las 
arenas (747a31). 


Et dixo a Zabulon: 
Alegrate Zabulon en tu 
salida e Ysacar en las tus 
tiendas. 


Clamaran a los pueblos 
al mont; alli sacrifficaran 
sacrifiicios de justicia; 
que beuran la onda del 
mar como lech e los 
thesoros ascondidos de 
las arenas. 


Et Zabulon ait: 

Laetare Zabulon in exitu 
tuo, 

et Issachar in tabernaculis 
tuis. 


Populos vocabunt ad mon- 
tem: 

ibi immolabunt victimas 
iustitiae. 

Qui inundationem maris 
quasi lac sugent, 

et thesauros absconditos 
arenarum. 


Compare this correct translation of sugent with the erroneous one 
of sugeret in XXXII, 13. 


20. Despues dixo a 
Gad: Bendicho, Gad, en 
ell anchura de la tierra; 
assi folgara como leon. 
Tomo el brago e la cabecga 
(747436) ; 


21. enuio a su sennor 
e que serie ell ensennador 
condesado en la su 
partida; e este fue con 
los principes del pueblo, 
e fizo las justicias del 
Sennor e el su juyzio con 
Israel (747837). 


22. Otrossi dixo a Dan: 
Dan, cabdiello de leon, 
sera rico de Basan 
(747843). 


Et dixo a Gad: Bendito 
Gad en enssannamiento; 
assi como leon folgo, et 
tomo el brago e la cabega. 


E vio el su capde- 
llamiento, que en la su 
part serie alcado enseyn- 
nador, que fue con los 
cabdieillos del pueblo e 
fizo las justicias de Dios 
e el su juyzio con Israel. 


E dixo a Dan: Dan, 
capdieillo de leon, correra 
largamientre de Basan. 


Et Gad ait: 

Benedictus in latitudine 
Gad: 

Quasi leo requievit, 

cepitque brachium et ver- 
ticem. 


Et i vidit 
suum, 
quod in parte sua doctor 
esset repositus: 

qui fuit cum principibus 
populi, 

et fecit iustitias Domini, 


et iudicium suum cum 
Israel. 


principatum 


Dan quoque ait: 
Dan catulus leonis, 
fluet largiter de Basan. 


This is not the only instance of cabdiello (caudiello) being used 


instead of cadillo to translate catulus.’® 


The General Estoria uses 


17 Gen. XXVII, 19 (176a16); Ex. IV, 22 (827b35), XI, 5 (340b52), XII, 12 
(343a41), XXII, 29 (423a31), XXXIV, 20 (477826); Num. III, 12 (609b12), 13 
(609b21), 40 (610a7), 41 (610a15), 45 (610a21), XVIII, 17 (649a34); Deut. XV, 


19 (725a10). 
Deuteronomy. 
18 725a18. 


I. j. 8 has primero nascido for all references in Numbers and 


It is a little difficult to determine to which verse this corresponds, 


but it may be Deut. XV, 19, mentioned in the previous note. 
19]. j. 4 has cabdillo for catulus in Deut. XX XIII, 22. 
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caudiello to translate the catalus of Gen. XLIX, 9 (I, 249b12), and 
in Jere. LI, 38 (IV, f. 100a) both cadillos and cabdiellos are given for 


catuls.2° 


23. Otrossi a Neptalin: 
Neptalin sera abondado 
de riquezas delas cosas, e 
sera otrossi lleno del muy 
bendito de Dios; here- 
dara de parte del mar de 
Medio dela tierra e de- 
parte de medio dia 
(747845). 


24. Otrossi a Aser: 
Bendito Aser en sus fijos. 
Plega asus hermanos con 
el. Tinga su pan en olio 
(747849). 


25. fierroe cobre guar- 
nimiento de sus pies. 
Tal sera la tu _ ueiez, 
Aser, como la tu man- 
gebia (747851). 


26. Non ha otro Dios 
como el Dios muy de- 
rechero, el qui see enel 
cielo te ayude; por el su 
grand fecho andan las 
nuues (747853). 


E dixo a Neptalim: 
Nepthalim abondamien- 
to aura, e sera pleno de 
las bendiciones de Dios; 
el mar e el mediodia 
eredara. 


E dixo a Aser: Bendito 
Aser en los fijos, sea 
placient a sus ermanos, e 
tienga su pie en olio. 


El su calgado, fierro e 
arambre. ssi sera la tu 
veiedat como el dia de la 
tu mancebez. 


No ha otro rrey tal 
como el rrey muy drecho; 
el subidor del cielo que es 
tu ayudador. Por la su 
grandez corren las nubes. 


Et Nephthali dixit: 

Nephthali abundantia per- 
fruetur, 

et plenus erit benedic- 
tionibus Domini: 

mare et meridiem pos- 
sidebit. 


Aser quoque ait: 

Benedictus in filiis Aser, 

sit placens fratribus suis, 

et tingat in oleo pedem 
suum. 


Ferrum et aes calcea- 
mentum eius. 

Sicut dies iuventutis tuae, 
ita et senectus tua. 


Non est Deus alius ut 
Deus rectissimi, 

ascensor caeli auxiliator 
tuus. 

Magnificentia eius discur- 
runt nubes. 


Deus rectissimus is the reading in a number of Vulgate versions, 
among them the Toletanus and the Complutensis." Such a reading 
makes the translations Dios muy derechero and rrey muy drecho 


correct. 


27. Lasu morada suso 
e los sus bragos durables, 
.. . ell enemigo, e dezirle 
a El: Quebrantado sey 
(747b3). 


28. jComo morara Is- 
rael esforgada mientre e 
solo! Ell oio de Jacob 
en tierra de pan e de uino 
e ell aer escurescra con 
rucio (747b15). 


La su moranga es suso 
e juso los bragos perdu- 
rables. Et hara delant 
la tu faz “el enemigo, e 
dira: Matalo. 


Morara seguro e solo. 
El oio de Jacob en tierra 
de trigo e de vino, los 
cielos lo cubriran de 
rrucio. 


Habitaculum eius sursum 

et subter brachia sempi- 
terna: 

eiiciet a facie tua inimi- 


cum, 
dicetque: Conterere. 


Habitabit Israel confi- 
denter, 

et solus. Oculus Iacob 

in terra frumenti et vini, 

caelique caligabunt rore. 


*° Catulus is translated by fijo on at least two occasions: 555b37 (Nat. Hist., 








lib. VIII, 16) and 557a23 (Nat. Hist., lib. VIII, 16). 
" Biblia Sacra, III, ad loc. 
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29. Bien auenturado 
eres tu, Israel. j;O pueblo 
de Israel! jQuien es 
semeiante de ti, que eres 
saluo de tu Sennor? Ell 
es escudo dela tu ayuda e 
espada dela tu gloria. 
Negar te an tus enemi- 
gos, e tu cogearas los sus 


Bendito eres tu, Israel. 
{Quien es semeiante de 
ti, pueblo, que te saluas 
en el Sennor? Es el 
escudo de tu ayudamien- 
to e el espada de la tu 
gloria. Negarante tus 
enemigos e tu follaras los 
sus cueillos. 


Beatus es tu Israel: quis 
similis tui 

popule, qui salvaris in 
Domino? 

scutum auxilii tui, 

et gladius gloriae tuae: 

negabunt te inimici tui, 

et tu eorum colla calcabis. 








cuellos (747b18). 


The testimony in favor of a relationship between the General 
Estoria and I. j. 8 might be summarized as follows: 

In the first place, there are at least four instances of identical 
error in reproducing the Latin (XXXII, 4, 13; X XXIII, 5, 13). 
Several of them are errors too involved to be attributed to two inde- 
pendent translators. This is especially true of the one noted in 
XXXIII, 5. Next in importance are the three cases of unnecessary 
additions made to the text, inserted apparently to make the General 
Estoria readings conform to those in I. j. 8 (XXXII, 11, 39; XXXITI, 
17). Last of all there are five verses identical in I. j. 8 and the 
General Estoria (XXXII, 1, 8, 13, 18, 31) and several more with only 
minor differences (X XXIII, 2, 19, 29). 

These items taken together point undeniably to some influence 
on the part of I. j. 8 (or rather, its parent manuscript) upon the 
writing of the General Estoria, for it is impossible for all these in- 
stances of agreement to have arisen through pure coincidence.” Of 
course it cannot be said whether this influence was extended to other 
sections in equal fashion; * nor does this study indicate the extent 
to which I. j. 8 was used even in the passages in question, for it did 
not have so ambitious a purpose. However, the influence of the 
Vulgate is so clear and incontestable on every page that it seems 
quite safe for one to assume that it was used as the main source, 
with I. j. 8 serving as a reference. The knowledge that a Spanish 
translation was employed even in this slight capacity should be of 
considerable importance in the evaluation of the General Estoria. 


O. H. HavuptMann 
University of Florida 


2 The objection may be offered that some Vulgate manuscript not listed by 
Quentin might have been the source for both I. j. 8 and the General Estoria. This 
would imply some very unlikely variants, however; congregate principes for 
congregatis principibus, for example, seems extremely improbable. 

*% A comparison of the three versions in Num. XXII, XXIII and XXIV 
yielded little more evidence than that mentioned in footnote 7. 











VARIA 
ANDRES BELLO’S IMITATIONS OF VICTOR HUGO 


Anprfs BELLO’s best poetic works composed during his long residence 
in Chile are his five self-termed imitaciones of Victor Hugo:! Las Fantas- 
mas (1841), A Olimpio (1842), Los Duendes (1843), La oracién por todos 
(1843), and Moisés salvado de las aguas (1844). These poems are based in 
order upon the following compositions of Victor Hugo: Fantémes, A 
Olympio, Les djinns, La priére pour tous, and Moise sur le Nil. Aithough 
critics have frequently mentioned the dependency of Bello’s imitations 
upon Hugo’s originals, they have not accorded them the close attention 
necessary for determining in each case the imitator’s exact procedure, nor 
have they devoted more than a sentence or two toward clarifying the term 
tmitacién.* 

An exact comparison of these five works with their sources is of interest 
not only because of their intrinsic value, but also because they represent 
to some extent a refutation of Sarmiento’s attacks against Bello’s tradi- 
tional literary principles § and because they served as models for an entire 
generation of Chilean poets trained by Bello himself in the classroom and 
in his home.* Just as Andrés Bello’s translation of Alexandre Dumas’ 
Thérése in 1839 stimulated the translation and production of many French 
plays by Dumas, Barriére, and Soulié, his imitations of Victor Hugo lent 
impetus to the imitation of French poetry in Chile.’ In our examination 
of these five compositions we shall be concerned with the fundamental 
question of comparing Bello’s imitations and their French originals ob- 
jectively, in order to overcome in each case the ambiguity of the term 
imitacion. 

1E. C. Hills, The Odes of Bello, Olmedo, and Heredia, New York, 1920, p. 6. 

? Andrés Bello, Obras completas, vol. I (Poesias), Santiago de Chile, [1930]: 
Las Fantasmas, p. 56; A Olimpio, p. 165; Los Duendes, p. 181; La oracién por todos, 
p. 192; Moisés salvado de las aguas, p. 201. 

* Victor Hugo, Oeuvres complétes, Paris, 1880: Fantémes, vol. II, p. 171; A 


Olympio, vol. II, p. 353; Les djinns, vol. II, p. 145; La pritre pour tous, vol. II, p. 
401; Moise sur le Nil, vol. I, p. 257. 

* Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la poesia hispano-americana, 
Madrid, 1911, vol. I, p. 391; E. Solar Correa, Poetas de Hispano-América, Santiago 
de Chile, 1926, p. 26; Domingo Amundtegui Solar, Las letras chilenas, Santiago de 
Chile, 1934, p. 122; Alfred Coester, Literary History of Spanish America, New 
York, 1928, p. 199; et al. 

°C, Santos Gonzdlez, Poetas y criticos de América, Paris, 1912, p. 56. 

* J. V. Lastarria, Recuerdos literarios, Santiago de Chile, 1885, p. 76. 

7 Amundtegui Solar, op. cit., p. 120. 
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Las Fantasmas, which amounts practically to a paraphrase of Hugo’s 
poem, reflects faithfully the subject matter and progression of ideas of 
Fantémes, and is similarly regular inform. Bello’s originality is limited 
to the choice of a different metrical arrangement for his work, to a con- 
tinuous amplification of Hugo’s expression, and to the occasional substitu- 
tion of a new poetic figure for one of Hugo’s. Fantémes (150 lines) con- 
tains thirty strophes of five lines each rhyming a b a a b, in which the first 
four verses are of twelve syllables and the last of eight. Las Fantasmas 
(240 lines) consists of forty strophes of six lines each rhyming ababece, 
in which the first four lines are octosyllabic and the last two hendecasylla- 





bic. 


The following comparison is typical of Bello’s technique throughout 


Las Fantasmas and displays particular success in eliminating the repeti- 
tious occurrence of Jl faut que in the first two strophes: 


Fantémes * 
[a] Hélas! que j’en ai vu mourir de jeunes 
filles! 
C’est le destin. 
trépas. 
[b] Il faut que l’herbe tombe au tran- 
chant des faucilles; 
[ce] Il faut que dans le bal les folAtres 
quadrilles 
Foulent des roses sous leurs pas. 


Il faut une proie au 


[d] I faut que l'eau s’épuise & courir les 
vallées; 
[e] Il faut que l’éclair brille, et brille peu 
d’instants; 
Il faut qu’avril jaloux brile de ses 
gelées 
Le beau pommier, trop fier de ses 
fleurs étoilées, 
Neige odorante du printemps. 


Oui, c’est la vie. Aprés le jour, la 
nuit lividé. 
Aprés tout, le réveil, infernal ou divin. 
[f] Autour du grand banquet siége une 
foule avide; 
Mais bien des conviés laissent leur 
place vide, 
Et se lévent avant la fin. 


Las Fantasmas *® 


jAh, qué de marchitas rosas 
en su primera mafiana! 
[a] ;Ah, qué de nifias donosas 
muertas en edad temprana! 
Mezclados lleva el carro de la muerte 
al viejo, al nifio, al delicado, al fuerte. 


[b] Forzoso es que el prado en flor 
rinda su alegre esperanza 
a la hoz del segador; 

[ec] es forzoso que la danza 
en el gozo fugaz de los festines 
huelle los azahares y jazmines; 


[da] Que, huyendo de valle en valle, 
sus ondas la fuente apure; 

[e] & que el relémpago estalle, 
i un solo momento dure; 
i el vendaval que perdoné a la sarza 
la fresca pompa del almendro esparza. 


El jiro fatal no cesa: 
La aurora anuncia el ocaso. 
[f] En torno a espléndida mesa 
jovial turva empina el vaso: 
unos apenas gustan, i ya salen: 
pocos hai que en el postre se regalen. 


These selections show the proportion of verbal faithfulness in Bello’s 


work and his departures from Hugo’s text. 


It will be noticed that Bello’s 





variants generally reflect Hugo’s original thought but lend it more con- 
crete expression; e.g. pocos hai que en el postre se regalen instead of et se 
lévent avant la fin; la fresca pompa del almendro instead of neige odorante 
du printemps; mezclados lleva el carro de la muerte al viejo, al nifio, al deli- 
cado, al fuerte instead of il faut une proie au trépas. 


8 Part I, vv. 1-15. 
* Part I, vv. 1-24. 
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The subject of A Olimpio is summarized briefly by Andrés Bello in an 
introductory note to his poem: “‘Olimpio es un patriota eminente, deni- 
grado por la calumnia, i que se consuela de las desgracias en las medita- 
ciones de una filosoffa indulgente i magnénima.”’” In the broad treat- 
ment of this theme Bello follows his model quite closely, but in the 
specific handling of the text of A Olympio he produces throughout his imita- 
tion a combination of exact translation, partial dependence, and complete 
liberty. In the question of versification Bello is completely independent 
of Hugo: A Olympio (300 lines) contains seventy-five four-line strophes of 
alternating twelve and six-syllable verses, rhyming ab ab; A Olimpio (428 
lines) consists of one hundred and seven four-line stanzas, octosyllabic 
verses in Parts I-VI and alternating hendecasyllables and heptasyllables 
in Part VII, involving a variety of rhyme schemes, assonance, and free 
verse. The following comparison typifies Bello’s indebtedness to Hugo’s 
text, his variations in the arrangement of the material, and his suppres- 
sions and additions to Hugo’s poem: 





A Olympio ™ 
[a] «Ne me console point et ne t’afflige 
pas. 
Je suis calme et paisible. 
Je ne regarde point le monde d’ici bas, 
Mais le monde invisible. 


[b] «Les Hommes sont meilleurs, ami, 
que tu ne crois. 
Mais le sort est sévére. 
C’est lui qui teint de vin ou de lie a 
son choix 
Le pur cristal du verre. 
[e] «Moi, je réve! Ecoutant le cyprés 
soupirer 
Autour des croix d’ébéne, 
{d] Et murmurer le fleuve et la cloche 
pleurer 
Dans un coin de la plaine, 


«Recueillant le cri sourd de |’oiseau 
qui s’enfuit, 
Du char tratnant la gerbe, 
Et la plainte qui sort des roseaux, et 
le bruit 
Que fait la touffe d’herbe, 


«Prétant l’oreille aux flots qui ne peu- 
vent dormir, 
A lair dans la nuée, 
[e] J’erre sur les hauts lieux d’od l’on 
entend gémir 
Toute chose créée! 


10 Loc. cit. 
“ Part IV, vv. 65-88. 
3 Part VII, vv. 1-36. 


A Olimpio™ 
[a] «jNo me consueles, ni te aflijas! 
vivo, 
Paetfico y sereno; 
Que sélo miro al mundo de las almas, 
No a ese mundo terreno. 


[b] «Ni es tan perverso el hombre; la 
fortuna, 
Liberal o mezquina, 
Tifte en puro licor o en turbias heces 
La copa cristalina. 


«Del estrecho teatro, que aprisiona 
Tu pensamiento, el mio 

Oye a lo lejos el rumor; y vuela 

A su libre albedrio. 


[d] «Si murmura la fuente, o solitaria 
Bulle una verde orilla, 
O viene a mis ofdos el arrullo 
De amante tortolilla; 


[d] «0 el esquilén de las exequias lora 
En la torre sublime, 

[ce] O de los sauces la colgante rama 
Sobre las cruces gime; 


[e] «Paréceme que huello excelsa cumbre, 
A do conduce el viento, 
De cuanto ser criado habita el orbe, 
Una voz de lamento. 
«Alli la pequefiez a la grandeza, 
El barro al oro igualo; 
Y exploro los arcanos del abismo, 
Y el firmamento escalo. 
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[f] La, je vois, comme un vase allumé sur [&] «Cuando ef humo lejano se levanta 
l’autel, De humilde choza, pienso 


[2] _ Le toit lointain qui fume; [f] Que en el ara se exhala, do se quema 
Et le soir je compare aux purs flam- A Dios devoto incienso; 
beaux du ciel E 
Tout flambeau qui s’allume. «Y de dispersas luces por la noche 
Sembrada la llanura, 
El infinito espacio tachonado 
De soles me figura. 


We notice particularly in these illustrative passages that the first two 
strophes of A Olimpio are practically direct translations of A Olympio, 
that the last strophe of Bello’s poem originates from the last two lines of 
Hugo’s piece, and that two complete strophes are entirely original with 
Andrés Bello. This eclectic procedure will be followed later in the case 
of La oracién por todos, the best. known of these five imitaciones. 

In regard to Los Duendes we have Andrés Bello’s own statement of his 
indebtedness to Hugo’s Les djinns: “la idea jeneral, algunos pensamientos, 
i el progresivo ascenso i descenso del metro, es todo lo que se ha tomado 
del orijinal.””'* Both compositions describe the silence of the night in- 
terrupted by the gradual approach of a band of genii, whose clangorous 
revelry increases in intensity to an ear-splitting din, and then slowly 
subsides and dies away, lost in the returning silence of the night. The 
length of the verses in successive strophes increases arithmetically from 
two to ten in the case of Les djinns and from three to eleven in Los Duen- 
des, and then decreases similarly to two and three respectively. But in 
spite of these obvious resemblances, Bello achieves an original composition 
metrically, linguistically, and ideologically. Les djinns (120 lines) shows 
a perfect metrical pattern, fifteen strophes of eight lines each with the 
rhyme scheme a b ab ccc b, while Los Duendes (311 lines) contains 
strophes ranging in length from twelve to thirty-four lines, involving nine 
different rhyme schemes and some free verse. Verbal imitation in Los 
Duendes is so slight that it must be considered as coincidental similarity 
rather than a conscious imitation of Les djinns.* In Hugo’s poem it is 
the author’s caprice that determines the end of the orgy and the gradual 
disappearance of the genii, while in Bello’s piece the ringing of a church 
bell compels the genii to abandon their revels and vanish into the night. 
The greater length of Bello’s poem enables him to present a more effective 
transition from the stillness of the night to the wild frenzy of the genii and 
then to the return of nocturnal quiet. Hugo describes the height of the 
revel indirectly, relating the effect of the orgy on his creaking and groan- 
ing house, while Bello describes the actions of the genii themselves: 

3 Loc. cit. 

¢ Except for the title, there are only seven cases of verbal similarity: dans la 
plaine natt un bruit and {Qué ruido sordo nace? ; d’un nain qui saute c’est le galop and 
un duende enano . . . va dando brincos ; en siflant and y silban ; Tenons fermée cette 
salle and echemos el cerrojo ; s’ teint ma lampe and triste y amarilla arde mi lampari- 
Ua; L’air est plein d’un bruit de chaines and jQué arrastrar de cadenas por el suelo ; 
Ils sont passés and Partieron. 
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y la legién de Lucifer en tanto, 
reforzando la trdpala y la bulla, 

a un tiempo brama, grufie, llora, grita, 
bufa, relincha, ronca, ladra, ailla; 

y asorda estrepitosa los ofdos, 
mezclando carcajadas y alaridos, 

voz de ira, voz de horror, y voz de duelo.” 


In view of Bello’s fundamental transformation of all but the external 
features of general theme and geometric pattern in Les djinns, we must 
look upon Los Duendes as an original work inspired by Hugo’s piece but 
not poetically dependent upon it. In examining the many differences 
between the two poems, we are led to grant superiority to Bello in the 
artistic concept and presentation of the theme. 

La oracién por todos, by far the most popular of these five imitations,"* 
is based upon the first four parts of Victor Hugo’s ten-part poem La 
priére pour tous. In both compositions a father, returning home from his 
day’s toil, requests his young daughter to pray for all and mentions spe- 
cific individuals as well as general types to be included in the prayer. 
Bello expands the enumeration of those for whom the daughter is to pray 
and frequently departs from Hugo’s text, but in general La oracién por 
todos is a faithful rendering of the French piece. We note in these two 
poems a similarity in versification which is absent in the other imitations: 
both poets choose long meters, both relieve the monotony of their verse 
by changing to octosyllabic lines in Part III, and both maintain a uniform 
rhyme scheme in PartsI, II, andIV. La priére pour tous (178 lines) con- 
tains in Parts I, II, and IV seventeen stanzas of six twelve-syllable lines 
rhyming a ab cc b, and in Part III four ten-line stanzas of octosyllabic 
verse with the rhyme scheme ababccdeed. La oracién por todos (256 
lines) consists of thirty-two strophes of eight lines each rhyming a b b c 
deec, hendecasyllabic verse in Parts I, II, and IV and octosyllabic verse 
in Part III. In the combination of exact translation, free rendering, and 
complete originality characterizing this imitation, it is the element of 
originality that predominates throughout the poem. The selections 
which follow illustrate Bello’s greatest subservience to Hugo’s text: 


La priére pour tous" La oracién por todos '* 
Ma fille, va prier!—D’abord, surtout, Ve a rezar, hija mia. Y ante todo, 
pour celle ruega a Dios por tu madre; por aquella 
Qui berca tant de nuits ta couche qui que te dié el ser, y la mitad mas bella 
chancelle, de su existencia ha vinculado en él; 
Pour celle qui te prit jeune &4me dans le que en su seno hospedé tu joven alma, 
ciel, de una llama celeste desprendida; 
Et qui te mit au monde, et depuis, tendre yy haciendo dos porciones de la vida, 
mére, tomé el actbar y te dié la miel. 
Faisant pour toi deux parts dans cette vie 
amére, 
Toujours a bu I’absinthe et t’a laissé le 
miel. 
% Part IX, vv. 3-9. 17 Part II, vv. 1-12. 


16 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 392. 18 Part II, vv. 1-16. 
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Puis ensuite pour moi! j'en ai plus besoin 
qu'elle. 

Elle est, ainsi que toi, bonne, simple et 
fidéle. 

Elle a le coeur limpide et le front satisfait. 

Beaucoup ont sa pitié, nul ne lui fait envie; 

Sage et douce, elle prend patiemment la 
vie; 

Elle souffre le mal sans savoir qui le fait. 


Ruega después por mt. Mds que tu 
madre 


lo necesito yo. . . . Sencilla, buena, 
modesta como tt, sufre la pena, 

y devora en silencio su dolor. 

A muchos compasién, a nadie envidia, 
la vi tener en mi fortuna escasa. 
Como sobre el cristal la sombra, pasa 
sobre su alma el ejemplo corruptor. 


In the following selections we observe Bello’s freedom in the rearrange- 
ment of elements in Hugo’s composition and the expansion of his ideas: 


La priére pour tous '* 
[a] Ma fille, va prier.—Vois, la nuit est 
venue, 
Une planéte d’or la-bas perce la nue; 
La brume des coteaux fait trembler le 


contour; 
[b] A peine un char lointain glisse dans 
l’ombre. . . . Ecoute!— 
[ce] Tout rentre et se repose, et l’arbre de 
la route 
Secoue au vent du soir la poussiére du 
jour. 


Le crépuscule, ouvrant la nuit qui les 
recéle, 
[d] Fait jaillir chaque étoile en ardente 
étincelle; 
[e] L’occident amincit sa frange de car- 
min; 
La nuit de l’eau dans l’ombre argente 
la surface; 
[f] Sillons, sentiers, buissons, tout se 
méle et s’efface; 
[g] Le passant inquiet doute de son 
chemin. 


La oracién por todos ® 


[a] Vea rezar, hija mia. Ya es la hora 
de la conciencia y del pesar profundo; 
ces6 el trabajo afanador, y al mundo 
la sombra va a colgar su pabellén. 

[ce] Sacude el polvo el drbol del camino, 
al soplo de la noche; y en el suelto 
manto de la sutil neblina envuelto, 
se ve temblar el viejo torreén. 


[e] jMira! su ruedo de cambiante ndcar 
el occidente mds y mds angosta; 
y enciende sobre el cerro de la costa 
el astro de la tarde su fanal. 
Para la pobre cena aderezado, 
brilla el albergue ristico; y la tarda 
vuelta del labrador la esposa aguarda 
con su tierna familia en el umbral. 


fed Brota del seno de la azul esfera 
b | uno tras uno filgido diamante; 

y ya apenas de un carro vacilante 

se oye a distancia el desigual rumor. 
[f] Todo se hunde en la sombra: el monte, 
el valle, 


y la iglesia, y la choza, y la alqueria; 
y a los destellos Gltimos del dia, 
[g] se orienta en el desierto el viajador. 





In this poem, expanded to twice the length of its model through more 
ample expression and the inclusion of more categories in the prayer, 
Bello preserves all the beauty of the original and contributes much of his 
own. Among critics who have compared this imitation of Bello’s with 
Hugo’s composition there is unanimity of opinion on Bello’s outstanding 
success, best expressed by this judgment of Menéndez y Pelayo: ‘‘no hay 
expafiol que habiendo lefdo aquellas estrofas melancdélicas y sollozantes, 
vuelva a mirar en su vida el texto francés sin encontrarle notoriamente 
inferior. Habraé acaso error de perspectiva en esto: yo no lo sé, pero 
consigno el hecho como parte y como testigo.’’™ 

19 Part I, vv. 1-12. 

© Part I, vv. 1-24. 

™ Loc. cit. 
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Moisés salvado de las aguas treats the familiar theme of the finding of 
Moses in the bullrushes. This work, except for a lengthened description 
in some strophes and an occasional new thought, is essentially a direct 
translation of Moise sur le Nil in which Bello consistently employs the 
technique of dividing each strophe of Hugo’s into two. Moise sur le Nil 
(90 lines) consists of fifteen six-line strophes, double tercets of two hende- 
casyllables followed by an octosyllable, whose rhymeisaabeccb. Moisés 
salvado de las aguas (144 lines) contains thirty-eight four-line strophes of 
alternating hendecasyllables and heptasyllables rhyming ab ab. The 
comparison presented below will illustrate Bello’s translation technique 


and his textual dependence upon Hugo’s original composition: 


Moise sur le Nii ® 


«Il s’éveille; accourez, 6 vierges de 
Memphis! 

Il crie . . . Ah! quelle mére a pu livrer 
son fils 


Au caprice des flots mobiles? 
Il tend les bras; les eaux grondent de 
toute part. 
Hélas! contre la mort il n'a d’autre 
rempart 
Qu’un berceau de roseaux fragiles. 


«Sauvons-le . . . C’est peut-étre un en- 
fant d’Israel. 
Mon pére les proscrit; mon pére est bien 
cruel 
De proscrire ainsi l’innocence! 
Faible enfant! ses malheurs ont ému mon 
amour, 
Je veux étre sa mére; il me devra le jour, 
S’il ne me doit pas la naissance. 


Moisés salvado de las aguas * 
jLos ojos abre, hijas de Menfis! 
ee 
£Pudo una madre joh cielo! 
Al agua abandonar devoradora 
El hijo pequefiuelo? 


Tiende los brazos jay! cual si supiera 
Su malhadada suerte; 
Y son frdgiles cafias la barrera 
Que presenta a la muerte. 


Es de la raza de Israel, sin duda, 
Que mi padre sentencia 
A proscripeién. . . . Pero {qué ley safiuda 
Proscribe a la inocencia? 


[Pobre nifio! Su llanto me conduele; 
A su madre afligida 
Sucederd otra madre; salvaréle; 
Me deberd la vida. 





We must look upon this imitation as an excellent translation of Moise sur 
le Nil, literally faithful almost in its entirety to the thought and expression 
of the original author. 

In summarizing our observations on these five imitations, we are im- 
pressed with the variety of specific meanings ambiguously concealed un- 
der the general term imitacién. The precise types of imitation range 
through practical independence in the case of Los Duendes, faithful para- 
phrasing in Las Fantasmas, varied procedure in A Olimpio and La oracién 
por todos, and virtual translation in Moisés salvado de las aguas. Even in 
A Olimpio and La oracién por todos, where the techniques are similar, we 
discover important differences in the proportions of literal translation, 
close rendering, and complete independence. 

In Los Duendes Bello adopts the external novelty of Hugo’s geometric 
form and in La oracién por todos his versification is patterned after Hugo’s 
to some extent, but essentially there is little metrical correspondence 
between the imitations and the original poems. Although Bello’s poems 

2 Vy. 1-12, 

23 Vy. 1-16. 
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are uniformly longer than Hugo’s compositions, partially because of the 
addition of new material and partially because of a tendency toward 
expansion, we find no qualitative changes in the substance of his work. 
Each imitation reflects faithfully the central thought of Victor Hugo, 
and each imitation, with the exception of Los Duendes, reproduces his 
exact ideas and impressions. 
Witu1am H. Bosnine 
University of Delaware 


THE POETRY OF FRANCOIS COPPEE AND 
GUTIERREZ NAJERA 


CaTULLE MEnpés, believing in the poetic genius of Francois Coppée, 
introduced him into the company of Leconte de Lisle and Banville. In 
1866, Coppée contributed a group of poems to the Parnasse contemporain. 
The entire three volumes contain twenty-nine poems written by Coppée.? 

Mendés denies that the Parnassians formed a school, and Schaffer 
demonstrates the many-sided facets of poetic theory of those who made up 
the original group.* De Lescure describes the name Parnassians as 
“quelque peu ironique” and states that Mendés preferred to call them 
“néo romantiques.” 4 He defines the purpose of the “jeunes raffinés,”’ 
who composed the group, as desiring, especially in verse, “pour parler 
littérairement, de la poésie ciselée, damasquinée, niellée comme un flacon 
de Benvenuto, c’est-a-dire, renfermant sous une forme brillante, légére, 
harmonieuse, travaillée avec le souci de la perfection, sa goutte de parfum 
idéal, sa perle d’essence de rose ou de poison indien.”* Parnassianism 
was never a doctrine. It was an attitude.* The three acknowledged 
leaders of the group were Leconte de Lisle, Banville, and Baudelaire. In 
all its forms, Parnassianism was a natural and inevitable reaction against 
the exaggeration and the excess in the development of the lyric and 
individual spirit produced by the tendencies of Romanticism. Experi- 
encing a complete transformation under the influence and through the 


1 Aaron Schaffer, Parnassus in France, Austin, 1929, pp. 48, 212. 

* Ibid., in the alphabetical Table of Contributors to the three issues of Le 
Parnasse contemporain (Appendix A), pp. 275-277. 

* Ibid., pp. 46-273. 

4M. De Lescure, Francois Coppée: L’Homme, la vie et oeuvre, Paris, 1853, 
pp. 70, 71. 

5 Tbid., p. 71. 

* Schaffer (op. cit., p. 56) defines Parnassianism as “a constant striving after 
perfection of form, with the elimination, as far as was humanly possible, of the 
personal element; only the first half of this definition, however, might be said 
to hold true for all Parnassians, for the Baudelarian wing of the group was as 
introspective, in its own peculiar way, as were ever the most rabid of the Ro- 
manticists.”” 
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normal development of the principles of the scientific spirit, this passed 
finally into realism and naturalism.’ 

Francois Coppée, in his early poetry, was a disciple of Leconte de Lisle. 
To him, Coppée dedicated his first volume of verse, Le Reliquaire, pub- 
lised in 1867. Schaffer traces Leconte de Lisle as directly influenced by 
the Romanticists through Victor Hugo, André Chénier, and Alfred de 
Vigny.* He further maintains that intellectual objectivity is the most 
distinguishing characteristic of de Lisle,* who followed in the direction of 
a poetry at once impersonal and scientific."° This objectivity of Leconte 
de Lisle took form in Coppée, “‘le poéte des humbles,” and in an effort to 
express the new age in its own terms, Coppée became the Parnassian 
whose work most nearly approached realism." 

Foremost in point of time among the forerunners of Modernism stands 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. As a child, his earliest reading was, for the 
most part, from books of a religious content. Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, 
Campoamor, Bécquer, and Echegaray received his attention among Span- 
ish authors and poets.” Later, Gutiérrez Najera saturated himself with 
the French poets of his time. Goldberg mentions his predilection for 
Parnassian poets: de Lisle, Verlaine, and Baudelaire.'* Francois Coppée 
is mentioned as one of his favorites by Sierra * and Walker." 

Gutiérrez Ndjera did not experiment in metrics, but he did introduce 
melody into the structure of the language, a feature which exerted a pro- 
found influence upon later poets of the Modernist school.'* This service 
gave impetus to the defense of the language of Spain. French thoughts 
found direct expression in the best Castilian, both in verse and in prose. 


7 Emile Bourgeois, The Reactian against Romanticism in French Literature, in 
The Cambridge Modern History, 1X, ed. A. W. Ward, New York, 1918, pp. 507-528. 

8 Op. cit., Ch. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 93. 

1 Bourgeois, op. cit., p. 514. 

1 Schaffer, op. cit., p. 211. On the morning following the poet’s death, the 
necrological columns of the Echo de Paris carried an article written by Jules 
Lemaitre, in which Coppée was defined as: “‘un parnassien qui était un sentimental, 
et un railleur qui a fait des tragédies: un raffiné qui a l’Ame populaire, et un 
ironique qui a l’Ame enthousiaste. On trouvait dans ses pages, épuré et revétu 
de beauté par son clair génie, ce qu’il y a de meilleur et de plus généreux dans les 
sentiments du gavroche, de la grisette, du garde national, du chauvin et du 
médaillé de Sainte-Héléne.”” René Dumesnil, Le réalisme, in Histoire de la littéra- 
ture francaise, ed. DeGigord, Paris, 1936, p. 358. 

12 Nell Walker, Life and Works of Manuel Gutiérrez Ndjera, in University of 
Missouri Studies, II, n. 2, Columbia, 1927, p. 24. 

18 Isaac Goldberg, Studies in Spanish-American Literature, New York, 1920, 
p. 21. 

“4 Justo Sierra, Prélogo, in Poesias de Manuel Gutiérrez Ndjera, México, n.d., 
I, 22. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 25, 47. 

6 Goldberg, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Gutiérrez Najera engaged in this task of impregnating the “‘etéreo esprit 
francés’ into the Spanish language.’”? That Gutiérrez Najera was suc- 
cessful in leaving a “durable mark” upon the enrichment of expression 
within the Spanish language—an influence which was strongly felt by 
Rubén Dario, Amado Nervo, Diaz Mirén, and others—is to be traced back 
to the innovations of the many French poets of his time. Parnassianism 
was singularly important in its influence. The realism of Frangois Cop- 
pée in the poetry of Gutiérrez Najera is directly traced for us by Kress.'* 
Coppée’s manner of handling commonplace realities, his use of highly 
realistic details is seen in Gutiérrez Nadjera’s Rdfagas, Pecar en suefios, 
Prélogo, Entumido, Crisdlidas, Las almas huérfanas.'* 

For the volume of Le Reliquaire (1867), Coppée wrote a “‘Prologue.”’ 
In it, he speaks of the priests burning candles (‘‘qui jettent des lueurs 
obscures/ Sur les bijoux tristes et noirs/ Perdus dans |’or des ciselures’’) 
around the reliquary. Just so, he continues: ‘Dans ces poémes je veux 
faire/ A tous mes beaux réves défunts,/ A toutes mes chéres reliques,/ 
Une chapelle de parfums/ Et de cierges mélancoliques.”” Such critics of 
Gutiérrez Najera as Torres Rioseco,?° Walker,” Candano,” demonstrate 
the elegiac character of his poetry. This elegiac quality expresses a 
kindred appreciation of the thought in Coppée’s “Prologue.” In Gutié- 
rrez Ndjera’s poetry written between 1880 and 1882, no fewer than four- 
teen poems express a definite attempt to create a perfumed atmosphere, a 
touch of delicacy or of melancholy against a background of shadows or 
dreams: as, Del libro azul (1880), an untitled poem with the symbol, * , 
(1880), Efimeras (1881), Invitacién al amor (1882). Si ti murieras (1880) 
expressly couples together his dreams and verses: “Ahora todo canta, 
perfuma, o ilumina,” and ‘“‘Te doy mis suefios de oro, mis versos y mis 
flores.’”’ El amor duende (1880) is a definite attempt to capture his 
dreams in poems. En bata (1880), Pobre y enferma (1881), Crisdlidas 
(1881) are definite attempts to present an impersonal picture so that it 
may be reserved for the years, a memento in his verses. A much later 
poem, Non omnis moriar, declares definitely what he intends to be pre- 
served in his poetry: ‘‘Hondos recuerdos de fugaces dias,/ Ternezas tristes 
que suspiran solas.”” The thought of Coppée’s ‘‘Prologue’”’ finds expres- 
sion, too, under a wholly different figure of speech, the silent piano within 
whose keys repose the notes of the past, in Efimeras (1882): ‘Como esas 
notas estén mis versos.”’ 


17 Sierra, op. cit., p. 10. 

18D. M. Kress, The Weight of French Parnassian Influence in the Modernista 
Poetry of Manuel Gutiérrez Ndjera, in Revue de littérature comparée, 1937, XVII, 
555-571. 

19 Tbid., p. 568. 

2° Precursores del modernismo, Madrid, 1925, pp. 49-74. 

% Op. cit., pp. 25-49. 

# Martha Candano, Manuel Gutiérrez Ndjera, precursor del modernismo en 
Mézico, in Universidad de Mézico, 1931, II, n. 12, pp. 494-504. 
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In 1880, Gutiérrez Najera wrote La Primera. This poem is one of his 
definite imitative renditions of French thought into the Spanish language. 
He follows Francois Coppée’s La premiére. The theme of both poems is 
the same. They are love verses, in which the lover has his life saddened 
because his beloved left him. In each poem, both sets of lovers are 
twenty years old. Neither beloved is beautiful. It is a spring day that 
the lovers recall. In the second stanzas: she was not stern nor serious, 
but it took boldness for the lover to say, “I love you.” Nor was she lov- 
ing or tender of heart (stanza three). Here there is a shade of difference 
in the thoughts expressed. In La premiére, the lover found such delight 
in talking to her that tears came to his eyes. In La Primera, the beloved 
talked with such affection that the lover, without being able to contain 
himself, wept copiously. The fourth stanzas return to identity of thought 
in that, although she was not ungrateful or hard of heart, she left him, 
and both lovers are forever saddened. Each poem is composed of four 
stanzas, with four verses to each stanza, eight syllables to the verse. 
All stanzas of La premiére have alternate rhyme scheme, and alternate 
feminine and masculine lines. La Primera has alternate rhyme scheme 
and alternate feminine and masculine lines in stanzas one and four. 
Stanza three is alternate rhyme with each line feminine; stanza two has 
each line feminine with a-b-b-a rhyme. Nowhere in the two poems is 
there similarity between the French and the Spanish rhyming sounds. 
La Primera is, for the most part, a direct translation of La premiére.* 

Versos de oro, written by Gutiérrez Najera two years later (1882), is a 
second direct imitative rendition from the poetry of Coppée. His model 
is Ritournelle. Both are love poems of identical theme; the lover and his 
beloved seek beauty and harmony and find it expressed in nature and 
poetry. The similarity of both poems is strengthened by many identical 
thoughts and symbols. A new month is entering. The lovers seek 
beauty in the golden waves of the wheat fields. Both seek poetry and 
things on the wing. Le papillon d’or retains only its color, however, in 
similarity to the dureas abejas sought by the lovers in Versos de oro. The 
willow trees of Ritournelle become the erect pine trees of Versos de oro. 
Wandering “sous les saules gris et prés des roseaux,” the lovers listen to 
the music of the birds, and we have the following identity: ‘‘Pour mieux 
écouter les choses chantantes,/ Moi, le rhythme, et toi, le choeur des 
oiseaux,” and “Oigamos, mi vida, las cosas que cantan,/ Yo ritmos 
sonoros y pdjaros ta.”’ The idea of roseauz is used by Gutiérrez Najera 
in describing the beloved: “Yo cifio tu talle de esbelto bambi.” In the 
third stanza, both pairs of lovers follow the river. Each poet uses a dif- 
ferent thought here. In Ritournelle, they follow the river banks which 


23 “Et ce jour-lA—je me rapelle, —/ Etait un matin de printemps,” and “‘Y, lo 
recuerdo, aquel dia/ En primavera cayé.” In the first stanza we find belle and 
bella; in the last stanzas, Coppée’s substantive tristesse enters Gutiérrez Ndjera’s 
poem as the verb entristecié. 
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the river beats with its murmuring waves. In Versos de oro, the stream is 
where the birds drink after flying. Both seek verses and flowers. Love 
in the abstract, as a servant to the lovers’ fantasy, makes a charming 
summer day in the fourth stanza of Ritournelle, while in Versos de oro the 
lover assumes the responsibility for making the light to shine as never 
before, if his beloved so desires. Both poems finish in complete identity: 
“Je serai poéte, et toi poésie,/ Tu seras plus belle, et moi plus aimant,” 
and “Seré yo poeta, y ti poesfa,/ Tu serfs mds bella, més amante yo.” 
Both are poems of four stanzas, four verses to the stanza. The verses of 
Ritournelle are nine and ten syllable; Versos de oro is written in twelve 
syllable verse. Alternate rhyme scheme is used in both poems. Like- 
wise, the first and third verses of each stanza are feminine lines; the second 
and fourth verses, masculine. The closeness with which Gutiérrez Najera 
matched Coppée’s rhyme scheme is interesting enough. Ritournelle 
rhymes allées, ailées; -idor, d’or. Versos de oro copies with -adas, -adas; 
-ador,amor. The second stanzas of each rhyme: -antes, -antes ; -eauz, -eauz 
(Ritournelle) ; -antan, -antan; -bi, ti (Versos de oro). In the third stanzas, 
the second and fourth verses of both have words ending in the sound r. 
Versos de oro matches fantasie and poésie, in the first and third verses of 
the last stanza of Ritournelle, with dia and poesta. Sixteen words can be 
counted in Versos de oro that are identical in sound and spelling to those 
used by Coppée.™ 

The general tone of Coppée’s early poetry and of Gutiérrez Ndjera’s 
work is of an intimate, elegiac character. The similarity of tone and 
treatment can, however, be drawn only so far. Deeply romantic in na- 
ture, and more so, basically, than the Parnassians, the spirit of the 
Mexican poet responds in sympathetic vibration to drink what elixirs 
flow from the font of the Muse. Realism has through the ages been a 
characteristic of Spanish art; romantic treatment of realism has through 
the ages expressed itself in Spanish art, and the poetry of Gutiérrez 
Ndjera, whatever the influences and infiltrations with which his spirit 
might have been steeped, remains fundamentally his own. 


R. Parricta GRANT 
New York City 


*% Many words used in Ritournelle are transmitted bodily into Versos de oro. 
From the first stanza, Nous irons chasser les choses ailées becomes Iremos buscando 
las cosas aladas; and la plaine blonde is rubios trigales de espigas doradas. The 
second stanza of Ritournelle speaks of les routes tentantes. This last word is used 
by Gutiérrez Najera in his first stanza: mes tentador. Coppée employs les choses 
chantantes and rhythme in stanza two. These are found in Gutiérrez Ndjera’s 
second stanza as las cosas que cantan and ritmos sonoros. In the third stanzas, 
choses parfumées and nous trouverons become las cosas que aroman and podremos 
hallar, Likewise, . . . l'amour . . . fera ce jour-la of the last stanza is allied to 
Amor .. . haré que ese dia. 
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AMERICAN SPANISH NO MAS 


Tue adverbial locution no mds, with its manifold connotations, is 
characteristic of American Spanish. 

According to the Academy Dictionary no mds in present day standard 
Castilian means 1) solamente, as in “‘me dié cincuenta pesetas no mds,’’ 2) 
basta de in elliptical phrases, as in ‘‘no mds rogar indtilmente.”’ 

In the older literary monuments the locution e non mas (= y no mds 
‘and no more’) is quite common: “la costumbre de los soldanes es que una 
vez cada afio, e non mas, se muestren a los suyos” (Pérez de Guzman, 
Generaciones y semblanzas, Cldés. Cast., 61, p. 177). Its frequency led 
Melander ' to consider it the source of modern no mds by dropping the 
apparently superfluous conjunction y. Together with that development, 
original no mds (que or de) with the meaning of ‘not more (than)’ acquired 
that of solamente ‘only,’ and the locution no mds was then generally placed 
after the word or expression modified, occasionally before. Golden Age 
writers used no mds frequently: “su nombre no mds me causa espanto” 
(Calderén, El médico de su honra, III). This usage is still found in 
modern standard Spanish, principally with expressions of number, but 
nada mds is today the form preferred in Spain. 

Many regions of Spanish America, on the other hand, have preserved 
the archaic usage of no mds and have extended its meaning to connotations 
previously unknown, though a few classical examples may vaguely imply 
such meanings. In older expressions like ‘‘Diga, no mds,” the pause be- 
fore no mds was lost and the meaning of solamente (or tan sélo) was 
gradually modified. No mds developed into a sort of suffix, often written 
nomds, used merely to emphasize the preceding word. Such emphasis or 
reinforcement naturally implies a connotation in accord with the nature 
of the immediately preceding word. Little definite meaning is intrinsic in 
no mds itself (other than a weakened solamente); but wha‘ever additional 
meaning it may have in any sentence is largely contributed by the word it 
modifies. This circumstance and the fact that no definition of no mds in 
this sense was readily available led local lexicographers to consider it a 
localism and to impute to it divers and curious equivalences.? 


1J. Melander, “L’origine de l’espagnol no mds au sens de seulement,’’ in 
Studier i Modern Sprakventenskap, VII, Uppsala, 1920; reviewed by M. L. Wagner 
in Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1924, XI, 73-74. 

* Thus, for instance, both Rodriguez (Diccionario de chilenismos, Santiago, 
1875, p. 42) and Roman (Diccionario de chilenismos, 1901-1918, I, 111) consider 
ast no mds a chilenismo, the former assigning to it the equivalence of French 
doucement and Italian piano, piano. Sandoval (Seméntica guatemalense, 1941- 
1942, II, 140) gives nomds (nomasito) the equivalence of cerca (cerquita), which it 
implies in such an expression as ahi no mds. Tascén, speaking for the Valle del 
Cauca in Colombia, says (Diccionario de provincialismos y barbarismos del Valle del 
Cauca, Bogotdé, 1935, p. 36): “Aqui y en Chile se usa [asi no mds] para significar 
que uno esté pasaderamente.’’ For Venezuela, Alvarado (Glosarios del bajo 
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Let us briefly discuss the essential usages of no mds in Spanish 
America, and the geographical distribution of each usage. 

1) No més is used, as in Spain, with the meaning of solamente. While 
such usage, as has been said, is in standard speech found with expressions 
of number, even here nada mds is preferred. In many regions of Spanish 
America, however, the older no mds is extremely common in colloquial 
speech, and its use is greatly extended. In Mexico, it is more frequently 
placed before a verb modified. Often in cultured speech and generally in 
literary style nada mds is preferred. Writers who invariably place no mds 
in the mouths of their more humble characters, sometimes choose nada 
mds in reproducing the speech of the more privileged vlasses.* 

The examples given below are listed by country in geographical se- 
quence beginning with the southernmost. 

Argentina: j|Eso no mds, compadre! (p. 205) . . . pa unas copas no 
mds (p. 251). (Benito Lynch, El romance de un gaucho, 1933.) 

Chile: —j;Quién es? —Yo no mds, patrén (p. 128) . . . —Si’ hace el 


sordo no mds (p. 68) . . . A buscar el vino no mds (p. 169). (Mariano 
Latorre, Hombres y zorros, 1937.) 

Bolivia: —Dicen no mds, dicen no mds (p. 28) . . . —Si viene mi 
mama ...-—No vendré. —}lué al arroyo no mds (pp. 55-56). (A. 


Céspedes, Sangre de mestizos, Santiago de Chile, 1936.) 

Peru: Hace dos dias no mds que fué. (Lépez Albtjar, Nuevos cuentos 
andinos, Santiago de Chile, 1937, p. 94.) Hallarse no mds lejos que al pie 
de la mole . . . fama no mds son. (Barrantes Castro, Cumbrera del 
mundo, Lima, 1935, p. 160.) 

Ecuador: Y dieciséis afios nomds tiene. (Gil Gilbert, Yunga, Santiago 
de Chile, n.d., p. 102.) —Aprensiones de ustedes no mds son (p. 206) . . . 
—De broma no mds era pes (p. 208). (Icaza, En las calles, Quito, 1935.) 


espafiol en Venezuela, Caracas, 1929, p. 305) gives siné as the equivalence of no 
mds, and in fact such a feeling is often imparted to no mds by the preceding word 
and by the circumstances involved. Mateus (Riqueza de la lengua castellana, ed. 
2, Quito, 1933, p. 246) calls no mds an ecuatorianismo. Vazquez (Reparos sobre 
nuestro lenguaje usual, Quito, 1940, p. 280) states that in many constructions no 
mds is really the Quichua Ua. E. C. Hills gives en seguida and ni siquiera as 
equivalences in New Mexico (Bibl. Dial. Hisp. IV, 61), but ni siquiera (‘not even’) 
is apparently erroneous. Tiscornia (La lengua de ‘ Martin Fierro,’ Buenos Aires, 
1930, § 144) explains fully three different meanings of no mds in the language of 
the gaucho, and hints at its possible use elsewhere in America. Cf. also Bibl. 
Dial. Hisp. IV, 61, note 3; and ibid., p. 387 of the Adiciones y correcciones, where 
Henriquez Urefia calls attention to curious examples of no mds in sixteenth 
century Peru, including “‘assi no mds.” Lenz (La oracién y sus partes, ed. 3, 
Madrid, 1935, § 274) refers to mafiana no mds as “la construccién chilena.”’ 

* Cf. Jorge Icaza’s En las calles (Quito, 1935): (a wealthy and influential busi- 
ness man speaks) ‘“—jEnemigos personales, nada mds/”’ (p.34). “—La practica 
de estos asuntos, nada mds”’ (p. 187). “—Era una pregunta, nada mds” (p. 231). 
Gutiérrez Najera’s Cuentos frdgiles (Mexico, 1883): “‘ya no mira, ya no se queja, 
nada mds tose” (p.9). ‘‘—Calla, nifia, que nada mds voy por tu padre y vuelvo 
pronto” (p. 66). 
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Honduras: jEra un fantasma! Fué no mds una sombra (p. 41) . . . 
tenia no mds veinte afios (p. 64). (A. Martinez Galindo, Sombra, 
Tegucigalpa, 1940.) 

Mexico: jAndale, un tiro no mds! (p. 20) . . . no mds te pongo esta 
reata en el gaznate (p. 47) . . . Caminan no mds otro tantito pa abajo 
(p. 96) . . . acabamos no mds con los puros oficiales (p. 99) . . . usted 
no mds dice (p. 120) . . . nada, nomds dié el estampido (p. 135) .. . 
jas6mese no mds, curro! (p. 160) . . . al sefior don Ménico no mds de 
nombre lo conocemos (p. 165). (Azuela, Los de abajo, ed. 1941.) No 
mds vamos por ahf (I, 2, p.21) . . . no mds voy a traer mi cacaztle (I, 13, 
p. 252). (Inclén, Astucia.) Nomds nos vefamos. No habld4bamos nada 
(p.45) . . . ya nomds el aroma quedé (p. 120). (Galeana, Benita, 1940.) 
—Pero si él no es empleado. —No mds es el cajero dela casa. (Azuela, 
Las tribulaciones de una familia decente, ed. 2, 1938, p. 259.) Faltaba 
nomds media hora para la carrera. (Azuela, Mala Yerba, ed. 3, 1937, p. 
88.) —Cuando lo acometan, nomds hdbleme (p. 19) . . . —Espérese, 
nifia; no mds voy a sacar mi pulquito (p. 171). (Quevedo y Zubieta, La 
camada, 1912.) 

So exceedingly common has the use of no mds for solamente become in 
Mexico, that some have ill-advisedly employed it for solamente in the 
locution no solamente . . . sino (que): Y no nomdés [= no solamente ] es 
eso, sino que no le faltan al médico muestras de agradecimiento . . . el 
médico vive y medra, y se la pasa no nomds pagado, sino mimado por esa 
gente. (P. Lussa, Charlas de sobremesa, in Informador, Guadalajara, 
July 31, 1941.) Pero como no nomds a m{ me iban a detener sino que 
querfan llevarse a todos los comunistas, llegaron como veinte “‘julias.”’ 
(Galeana, Benita, p. 128.) 

2) No més is added as a sort of reinforcing suffix to adjectives or 
adverbs or to other parts of speech used adverbially; “ahi no mds”’ = aht 
mismo or ahi precisamente or ahi cerca, with the additional temporal 
meaning of en ese mismo instante (‘right then and there’); “ahora no 
mds” = ahora mismo or en seguida or hace muy poco tiempo; “mafiana 
no mds” = no antes de mafiana, mafiana mismo; “‘asi no mds es” = ast es, 
precisamente; “bien no mds, lindo no més’? = English ‘just fine’, etc.; ‘‘asf 
no mds”’ is equivalent to standard ast, ast or regular (‘so, so, middling,’ 
etc.); the exclamation “jahf no mds!” in Mexico means something like 
‘right! go to it! keep it up! ete.’ 

This use of no mds is common to all Spanish America though com- 
paratively rare in the Antilles, Colombia and Venezuela. 

Argentina: Me preguntaron por mi paseo. —Lindo no mds (p. 165) 
. . . —§Cémo va ese cuerpo? —Bien no mds. . . . vamos lindo no mds 
(p. 209). (Giiraldes, Don Segundo Sombra, in Obras, VI.) —jCémo va 
la salud ...? -—jY cémo ha de dir! Flojona, no mds. (Larreta, 
Zogoibi, ed. 1926, p. 150.) —zY ustedes cébmo se hayan? — ;Y? 
Ansina nomds (p.32) . . . jaquella cincha blanca que me estaba haciendo? 
—Y dhi no mds estdé, padrino . . . No la acabé porque me falté lonja 
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(p. 38) . . . y &hi noméds (‘right then and there’) ya se largu a caminar pa 
las casas (p. 39) . . . Y &hi no mds agarré a galopiar pa las casas (p. 40) 

. al oir esto, 4hi no mds agaché la cabeza la curandera (p. 49) .. . 
ahorita no mds debe de estar de giielta, porque jué hasta allicito no mds, a 
visitar a don Pacomio (p. 50) . . . y asi serd no mds, dofia Casildra, ya 
que usté lo dice (p. 52) . . . en seguidita no mds (p. 134) . . . quiz&é no 
mds hubiera sido lo mejor (p. 238) . . . ahorita no mds ya va a estar el 
asao (p. 303). (Lynch, Romance.) 

Uruguay: —Y, jqué tal? -—Lindacho no mds. (Montiel Ballesteros, 
Cuentos uruguayos, p.15.) —jCémoesté? -—Bien,no mds. (Florencio 
Sanchez, La gringa, I, 11.) 

Chile: Entonces no mds [ = y no antes | lleg6 a mis ofdos rumor de 
pasos (p.97) . . . entonces no mds sabremosdistinguir . . . (p. 175) yY 
ahora no mds [=no antes] te vienes a acordar de tu casa? (p. 235). 
(Latorre, Hombres y zorros). —jVis que es lindo, Perucho? —Harto no 
mds (p. 24) . . . lueguito no mds se la trajo un comisionado (p. 33) . . . 
—No te dije que era lindo . . . Asi es no mds [ = precisamente, mismo } 
(p. 36) . . . Cortemos p’al lao e las carnicerfas, Perucho. —Bien no mds 
(p. 51). (Alberto Romero, La mala estrella de Perucho Gonzdlez, 1935.) 
Parecia que ya no més [= mismo] ibaaestallar. (Rubén Azécar, Gente 
en la Isla, 1938, p. 197.) Otro poco mds, no mds (D’Halmar, La Lucero, 
in Obras completas I, 200.) Reciencito no mds se fué. (Pepe Rojas, La 
Banda, I, 15.) 

Bolivia: —Hasta por ahf, no mds (p. 48) . . . Yo llegué ese ratito no 
mds, un instante antes que vos (p. 57) . . . 4Crees que ahora se puede 
dejar de ser militar asi no mds [= ‘just like that’ ], como quien se quita 
las botas? (p. 88) . . . Hay cosas que no se olvidan asi no mds (p. 109) 
. . » Aqui no mds nos han dicho que estemos (p. 113) . . . —Lo mismo 
que en Viacha no mds ps, che (p. 244). (Céspedes, Sangre de mestizos.) 

Peru: Del cincuentén, de arrestos juveniles hasta ayer nomds, sdélo 
quedaba una armazén humana. (Lépez Albijar, Matalaché, 1928, p. 
251.) Y, alli nomds, el arreglo (p. 28) . . . hay que hacerlo tempranito, 
nomads (p. 73). (Barrantes Castro, Cumbrera del mundo.) 

Ecuador: —Y qu’es pes de la Lolita? zY delos guaguas? —Bien no 
mds estén (p. 100) . . . —No mi’a de pegar asi no mds (p. 174)... . 
—Atrds de esa lomita no mds esté (p. 192). (Icaza, En las calles.) 

Colombia (Valle del Cauca): {Cémo sigue el enfermo? —As{ no mds. 
(Tascén, Diccionario de provincialismos, p. 36.) 

Venezuela: En cuanto no mds mando a matar cuatro o cinco de ellos 
para que nos dejen. (Cabrera M., La guerra, p. 96, cited by Alvarado, 
Glosarios, p. 176.) 

Costa Rica: Vivo ahi nomasito. (Gagini, p. 50.) Salié al solar/a 
haser una deligencia,/temprano no mds. (Agiiero, Romancero tico, 1940, 
p. 71.) 

Nicaragua: —Yo que usted no dejaba escapar esa tortolita tan asi no 
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mds. (P. J. Chamorro, El ultimo filibustero, Managua, 1933, p. 27.) 
—jPor dénde encontré al muerto, amigo? —Va ay nomasito. Si 
aprietan el paso lo aleanzan a los diez minutos. (Herndn Robleto, Los 
estrangulados, Madrid, 1933, p. 159.) El agua estaba muy sincera y 
delgada y reflejaba la luna. Y ay nomds bebieron. (Cuentos de Camino, 
in Centro, April-May, 1939, p. 22.) 

Honduras: {Qué tal esté el enfermo? —Asf no mds. (Membrefio, 
Hondurefiismos, ed. 3, 1912, p. 18.) 

El Salvador: —Y cémo li’ aydo fi’ Estebana? —Asina nomds, nanita 
(p. 80) ...-—Aquf nomasito. Onde las nifias Guerrero (p. 176). 
(Arturo Ambrogi, Zl Jetén, 1936.) Cantemos asf cual las cigarras que 
ayer no mds cantaban en la copa de los drboles (p. 34) . . . ahi no mds se 
alza (p. 149). (F. Miranda Ruano, Las voces del terrufio, 1929.) 

Guatemala: Podemos ir a pie a mi finca, porque ahi no mds estd. 
(Sandoval, I, 27.) 

Cuba: Asf no mds. (Dihigo, Lézico cubano, I, 1928, p. 364.) 

3) No mds is added to verb forms, particularly imperatives, as a sort 
of emphasizing suffix. It serves to set off the verb and leaves the 
speaker’s thought unfinished, to be completed from the intonation of the 
speaker’s voice. Its most usual meanings are sin recelo (‘without fear’), 
resueltamente (‘promptly, quickly, without fear’), libremente (‘freely’), con 
confianza (‘trustfully’), sin tardanza (‘without delay’), or merely pues: 
“entre no mds,” “siéntese no mds,” “siga no mds,” “‘diga no mds,”’ which 
are equivalent to our ‘come right in,’ ‘do sit down,’ ‘go right ahead,’ ‘just 
speak right up,’ etc. Sometimes the addition of no mds intensifies the 
threatening aspect of a verb or circumstance as in the sentence ‘‘Hagalo no 
mds y vera lo que sucede” which means something like ‘You just dare do it 
and you'll see what happens.’ The usage of no mds with imperatives is 
most frequently encountered in the River Plate region, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador. Elsewhere it is only rarely found. 

Argentina: —Animateé no mds y pegé juerte. (C. Martinez Payva, El 


rancho del hermano, 1936, I, p. 4.) jDiga no mds sefiora! (p. 54) .. . j¥ 
amalaya me lo hubiera echao no mds! (p. 57) . . . cuente no mds conmigo 
(p. 70) . . . jque se atraque no mds! (p. 85) . . . voy a tener que dir no 
mds en el mfo (p. 128) . . . jvaya no mds! (p. 146) . . . parecia no mds 
que se iba hacer negocio (p. 150) . . . sentate no mds (p. 166) . . . siga 
no mds (p. 262) . . . vea no mds (p. 272) . . . dejé eso no mds (p. 364). 
(Lynch, Romance.) —jLarguelén no mds! (p. 78) . . . —Dej& eso no 
mds (p. 95). (Giiraldes, Don Segundo Sombra, in Obras, VI.) 

Uruguay: —Murmuren no mds (III, 3) . . . dejen no mds que me 


caiga encima (III, 10). (Florencio Sanchez, La gringa.) 

Chile: ;Pase no mds! (Rojas and Ferndndez, El gallo de la pasién, 
1937, II, p. 23.) —-jMétanle no mds, nifios! (p. 21) . . . —Siguele no 
mds que te voy a pegar un combo (p. 92) . . . (Juan del Campo, Aventuras 
de Usebio Olmos, ed. 2.) —Siga no mds, on Peiro. (Latorre, Hombres y 
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zorros, p. 208.) Por mf no se preocupe, fume no mds y que se alivie 
(p. 17) . . . —Fume no mds, a mi no me hace dafio (p. 118) . . . —Ta 
lista la cama; acuéstese no mds (p. 277). (Castro, Aguas estancadas.) 

Bolivia: —Que ensayen en otro sitio . . . —No, no. Sigan no mds 
abriendo el mismo (p. 34) . . . hay que decidirse no mds (p. 122) .. . 
hay que ir no mds (p. 151). (Céspedes, Sangre de mestizos.) 

Peru: —Toque fuerte, nomds (p. 20) . . . la fiesta debe seguir, nomds, 
compadre (p. 91) . . . si usted quiere tomar informes . . . pregunte, no 
mds (p. 166). (Barrantes Castro, Cumbrera del mundo.) —Arrea no 
mds, antes que el cielo descargue su agua. (Lépez Albidjar, Nuevos 
cuentos andinos, p. 104.) 

Ecuador: —Voy a molestarle, sefior Corral. —Diga, no mds, mi 
querido amigo (p. 118) . . . —jEst4 arriba? —Sf{, suba, no mds (p. 
232). (A. Garcia Mufioz, Estampas de mi ciudad, 2a serie, 1937.) Deje 
no mds (p. 116) . . . entonces usté vaéyase no mds a La Tola, pes (p. 118) 

. . vers no mds que le mata (p. 161) . . . anda no mds (p. 180). 
(Icaza, En las calles.) jCuidado! ese hombre te puede dar un disgusto. 
—Que me lo dé no mds. (Vazquez, Reparos, p. 281.) Apague no mds la 
luz... comano mds. (Mateus, p. 246.) 

Colombia (South): Entr&é nomds (Alvarez Garzén, Los Clavijos, 
Bogoté, 1943, p. 101); Veni nomds (p. 114); Habla nomds (p. 135). 

El Salvador: —Trdigalo nomds (p. 137) . . . —Pase nomds (p. 175). 
(Ambrogi, El Jetén, 1936.) 

In Mexico no més is seldom used with imperatives in the foregoing 
sense. It is common, however, with certain verbs (like mirar, parecer, 
etc.) to connote surprise or admiration: “vea usted no mds,” “mire no 
mds” = mire usted qué cosa (‘just imagine! just think of it!’). As will be 
remembered, the enclitic pronoun le added to imperatives imparts the 
same feeling in Mexico as no mds in Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru and 
Ecuador: dndele = vaya no mds = standard vaya usted; pdsele = pase no 
mds = standard pase usted, etc. 

Mexico: —jMira no mds qué chapetes! (p. 8) . . . gqué te parece no 
mds, curro? (p. 66). (Azuela, Los de abajo.) {Mira nomds qué vestido! 
(Rivas Larrauri, Del arrabal, 1937, p. 124.) 

4) No mds is placed between al and an infinitive, with the meaning of 
apenas, tan pronto como (‘hardly,’ ‘as soon as’): ‘‘al no mds llegar, lo vi’ 
(‘as soon as I arrived, I saw him’). Such usage is common in Ceutral 
America, and not unknown in Mexico; but in Mexico no mds with this 
meaning is more general with a finite verb: ‘“‘no mds que llegue, lo haré’” 
(‘as soon as I arrive, I’ll do it’).‘ 

Nicaragua: El hueso soldé y al no mds hacer ejercicio o empefiar la 
pierna, éstaseleinflamaba. (J. F.Torufio, Hl silencio, p.41.) Entonces, 


* We find a nada mds with this sense in rural Spain: (Mdlaga) ‘‘ Nada mds 


que saco la calandria a la puerta empieza a llover (A. Espinosa, Cuentos populares 
espafioles, 1923-1926, I1, 222). 
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al asomar no mds por el portillo, daban el anuncio con gritos. (Herndn 
Robleto, Los estrangulados, p. 161.) 

Honduras: Esa mafiana, al no mds salir Carlos de Ja Escuela .. . 
sibitamente . . . sintié un fuerte golpe en la cabeza (p. 8) . . . al no 
mds salir a la calle se encuentra con tres o cuatro amigos (p. 91). (A. 
Mejia Nieto, Relatos nativos, Tegucigalpa, 1929.) Al no mds llegar a la 
tumba . . . se incliné a llorar sobre ella desesperadamente. (Martinez 
Galindo, Sombra, p. 18.) 

El Salvador: —Jestis Mariya! —exclamé al nomds ver aquel espectaculo 
desolador. (Ambrogi, El Jetén, p. 167.) Decidié abandonar el hogar al 
no mds rayar el dia. (Ramfrez, Tierra adentro, p. 17.) Al no mds llegar 
me sumieron en estas honduras. (T. P. Mechin, La muerte de la tértola, 
p. 130.) 

Guatemala: Al no mds llegar a la finca . . . una de mis primeras 
preocupaciones fué buscarme la mejor pieza (p. 42) . . . este sefior, al no 
mds subir al poder, dispuso que salieran de Guatemala (p. 99). (F. 
Barnoya Galvez, Han de estar y estardn, 1938.) Ya lo presentia yo al 
no mds verte de nuevo. (C. Wyld Ospina, La Gringa, 1936, p. 76.) 

Mexico: Santa refa al no mds abrirse la boca de Isidoro. (Gamboa, 
Santa, ed. 11, 1938, p. 203.) Espérate, nomds que tenga [dinero], irds 
por tu hija (p. 93) . . . Salf lo mds aprisa que pude de Palacio, con la 
intencién de echarme a correr nomds que llegara a la calle (p. 182). 
(Galeana, Benita.) jCudndo me va a pagar esa cuentecita? —Pos no 
mds que me suelten mi chiva. (Luis Octavio Madero, Los alzados, 
Mexico, 1937, I, 7.) 

New Mexico: Nomds se comensé la misa y yamu 4l nifiu y le diju al 
pueblo . . . (Bibl. Dial. Hisp., 1, 290.) 

5) No mds is used also in the sense of pero or sometimes aunque. 
However, this distinction is so closely related to the general sense of 
solamente that in many cases it may seem superfluous. Such a meaning 
is possible in any region where no mds is widely current in the sense of 
solamente. It should therefore not be considered especially “‘peculiar,”’ 
as Benvenuto Murrieta has called it (Zl lenguaje peruano, p. 152), nor is 
it peculiarly Peruvian. A few examples will suffice. 

Peru: No es malo, no mds un poco exigente. (Benvenuto Murrieta, 
El lenguaje peruano, p. 152.) 

Mexico: Si te llevo. Nomds quiero arreglar uo asunto (p. 81)... . 
Esté bien, nomds que Ud. no se meta conmigo (p. 142) ...—Un 
momento, nomds no me toque— le dije al policia (p. 148). (Galeana, 
Benita.) 

6) The frequent use of no mds has in some cases deprived it of any 
real connotation and its function then is merely to round out a phrase. 
The closest English equivalent is in many cases ‘just.’ In some countries, 
like Ecuador and Peru, this function of no més may have become popular 
particularly because it could easily assume the function of the Quichua 
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lla, in sentences like ‘‘;Qué no mds has traido?” ‘(Just) what have you 
brought?’ 

Peru: —Buenas tardes, taitay. —Adiés, amigo. j4De dénde bueno? 
—Dela costa no mds, sefior. —jErespeéndealgunahacienda? Correfsta 
no mds, sefor. —jAh! jzTd eres el correista? -—Eso, no mds, sefior. 
—jCudnto te pagan? —Reclutan no mds, taita; empufian no mds 
gobernador, y manda no mds por correo, carcel no mds ofreciendo. (A. M. 
Gamarra, Hispano-americanos, pp. 94-95.) 

Ecuador: —Entonces, comadrita, cuente, pues, algo del sermén. 
{Qué no mds dijo el padre Erazo? (Garcia Mufioz, Estampas, p. 245.) 
{Qué no mds has traido? (Vazquez, Reparos, p. 280.) 


C. E. Kany 
University of California 
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Juan Pablo Forner as a Critic. By Sister Mary Fidelia Laughrin. The 

Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C., 1943: 

ix + 200 pages. 

The Spanish eighteenth century, still only partially explored in such 
studies as those of Cueto, Pellissier, Cotarelo, Rubio and Sorrento, is a 
promising field for those curious about the conflict and development of 
ideas. Despite the lack of first rate creative literature or lasting studies 
in philosophy or criticism, the Spaniards of that century were by no 
means without intellect or artistic concern. Nevertheless, the modern 
reader who seeks literary excellence in the prolific production of those 
times is frustrated; and frustration is, perhaps, the key to the literary 
impoverishment which followed the Siglo de Oro. It is hard to believe 
that a genius such as that of Spain’s great period could be simply snuffed 
out. Perhaps that genius, its exuberance founded securely on faith and 
exaltation, was baffled by the rise of foreign literatures flowering splendidly 
on the fertile soil of doubt, investigation, reexamination—all foreign to 
the fervid Spanish orthodox Christian, all demanding a new relationship 
between the past and the living present; perhaps the Gallophobes, fearful 
for the Faith, jealous of Spain’s lost position of preeminence, denied excel- 
lence they subconsciously knew existed. Unable to develop the new 
trends because of their own orthodoxy, unable to carry on the old because 
of the irresistible impact of the new, frustration left them with energy for 
little else but the polemic, back-biting, and destructive criticism which 
characterize so large a share of the writings of the time. Not until time 
had completed a break with the ties of the glorious past could a fresh 
start be made. 

Juan Pablo Forner, the subject of Sister Mary Fidelia’s dissertation, 
is an excellent example of this frustration of mind and spirit in a man who 
in other times might have produced worth-while literature. Frittered 
away in useless and frequently bitter polemic was a talent capable of good, 
if not great, poetry, valuable esthetic criticism, or sound essay. 

The dissertation is based on the two principal works of Forner: 
Oracién apologética, 1786, written in answer to the well known article of 
the Encyclopédie, ‘‘L’ Espagne,” by Masson; and the posthumous Ezequias 
de la lengua castellana. It presents Forner as a critic through an intensive 
study of these two works. It consists of a chapter on “Forner, the Man,” 
followed by one of analysis of the two works under consideration. The 
three basic chapters treat Forner’s ideas on philosophy, religion and 
science (Chapter III); art principles (IV); and literary forms and types 
(V). The background of the controversy around the Masson article is 
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given briefly in Appendix I, and a most interesting extract of all the 
specific comments of Forner on over two hundred authors—Spanish, 
French, English, Italian, Greek and Latin—forms Appendix II. There is 
an extensive bibliography and a good index. 

The study is competently done. The author cleverly synthesizes 
Forner’s thought from many scattered citations. Occasionally the reader 
could ask for further documentation of an assertion, and now and then a 
conjecture as to what Forner might have had in mind seems gratuitous 
(e.g., p. 95, n. 7; p. 97, n. 15). The expository text is lightened by fre- 
quent direct translation of Forner’s sharp and clever words and abundant 
samples of his manner are quoted. In a few cases cross-references in the 
notes are confusing. Perhaps war conditions are in part responsible for 
a number of second-hand references and what seems to the reviewer an 
excessive use of an encyclopedia as a reference work. On the whole, 
however, the scholarship is sound, and the study is well reasoned. 

The study makes very clear Forner’s preoccupation with the infiltra- 
tion of the philosophy of the Encyclopédie and the influence of the French 
language into the literature of Spain, and his admiration for the glories of 
the Spanish past. Strongly orthodox and traditionalistic, Forner yet 
would like the genius of Lope and Calderén constrained to a reasonable 
observance of classic precepts. Literature, especially poetry and the 
drama, should be based on truth, not simply verisimilitude in a fiction, 
and should have utility, but one of ethic and religion, not one of worldliness. 

One will look in vain for any prejudice in favor of Forner on the part 
of Sister Mary Fidelia despite his defence of the Faith against the heresies 
of the Encyclopédie. She is scholarly and impartial in her evaluations: 
“From the point of view of both content and form, Forner’s writing gives 
evidence of the fact that he possessed practically all the traits which he 
condemned in the sophists [i.e., the philosophes].... While it is 
generally agreed that they [the philosophes ] were ignorant of the principles 
of Christian philosophy and religion, yet, Forner does not prove them so, 
nor does he show that he himself possessed a very intelligent grasp of the 
subject”’ (p. 65; v. also p. 68 and passim). The key to Forner, says the 
author, is his absolute assurance that he knows whereof he writes. In 
fact, he frequently does not. 

Forner’s lack of a sense of proportion is made clear again and again 
in this study. Yet, as the conclusion points out, his scattered comments 
on numerous authors are, on the whole, accurate. It is this sense of just 
proportion, so much a mark of the work of Feij6o, Mayans, and a handful 
of other level-headed men of the century, which is lacking in the horde of 
polemists, of whom, to the present reviewer, Forner remains but one of 
the more brilliant; more sincere than many, perhaps, but less pardonable 
than men of lesser learning and intellect than his. 


ili Cartes N. Stauspacu 
University of Michigan 
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Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry. Edited by Dudley 
Fitts. English Translation, Biographical and Bibliographical Notes, 
and Preface by the Editor. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn., 1942: 
667 pages. 


Dudley Fitts has edited a book that easily rates as the best published 
in the United States on Hispanic American poetry. Using as an epigraph 
for the book Enrique Gonzdélez Martinez’s sonnet, ‘“Tuércele el cuello al 
cisne ... ,” Mr. Fitts enters the intricate labyrinth of tendencies and 
movements to succeed at the end in offering a representative selection of 
the best of Hispanic American poets. In the first place, Mr. Fitts shows 
remarkably good judgement in fixing the terminus a quo for such a selec- 
tion. There was real need for presenting to American readers, a vast 
majority of whom are familiar only with the somewhat decadent verse of 
the Spanish American symbolists, the new, more vibrant and authentic 
verse enriched by native themes and rythms, which, nevertheless, still 
preserves the poetic dignity of its European ancestry. It is no more the 
age of the ‘‘delusive swan” but that of the “sapient owl,” as it is expressed 
in Gonzdélez Martfnez’s sonnet. Therefore, Mr. Fitts starts his intro- 
ductory survey from the death of Ruben Darfo in 1916. In his Preface, 
he seems to be aware of the difficulties of his task and of the strength of 
the earlier tradition and therefore tries to justify his choice by explaining 
the omission of certain names and the inclusion of others; and realizing 
that the anthologist’s final criterion is his own taste, ends by honestly 
admitting that he has “included no poem which did not, for one reason or 
another, please him.” 

In fact, one could argue over certain omissions, but the reviewer is 
disarmed by such a statement and can only accept the personal taste of 
Mr. Fitts, who, fortunately, shows delicate and pure esthetic feeling. I 
should like, for instance, to see among these poems the Chilean Humberto 
Diaz Casanueva or Rosamel del Valle, the author of Romancero Limejfio, 
also from Chile; Torres Vidaurre or Enrique Lépez Albijar, with his 
delightful “poemas mulatos,’”’ both from Peru. I disagree with the 
inclusion of José Maria Eguren and the omission of Mariano Brull, for 
instance, but one must think of the space at Mr. Fitts’ disposal, the 
difficulty of obtaining books from abroad, and the inevitable hazards of 
translation. He blames this translation difficulty for the omission of 
Emilio Ballagas and other notable poets. 

The English versions by the sixteen translators are remarkable, for 
such a large collection, in their equality of excellence. Much of the 
lyricism and simplicity of vocabulary has been captured and the poems 
rendered as accurately as possible while allowing the translation to be 
expressed in the forms as well as the words of the new language. Although 
the translations themselves could not stand alone as representative of 
modern Hispanic American verse, they are varied and accurate enough in 
style and manner to assure us of the honesty of the attempt by Mr. Fitts 
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to present us with a truly honest picture of an aspect of New World 
literature: Much delightful reading awaits even those who do not under- 
stand anything of the language of the originals. 

At the end of the volume, Mr. Fitts presents an appendix which is 
extremely valuable in content and manner of presentation: the Bio- 
graphical and Bibliographical Notes (pages 580-641) by Mr. H. R. Hays 
(author of 12 Spanish American Poets. An Anthology, Yale University 
Press, 1943). 


Feperico GIL 
University of North Carolina 
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Los conversos D. Pablo de Santa Maria y D. Alfonso de Cartagena, obispos de 
Burgos, gobernantes, diplomdticos y escritores. Por Luciano Serrano, 
0.8.B. (Publicaciones de la Escuela de Estudios Hebraicos, Serie B, 
nim. I.) Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 
1942: 331 pages. 

This is a disappointing book. The author has cast his dragnet and 
has brought together a wearisome array of entries from registros and other 
sources, approximately doubling the number of factual references to the 
personages studied. His work has the character of a cronicén: ‘‘Anotare- 
mos al afio 1442 muy pocas noticias” (p. 189). “En cambio son muy 
numerosos en el de 1443 (p. 190).”. “Durante el afio 1444 vemos. . .” 
(p. 191). 

The study of these escritores and their relation to the period of “1 
primi influssi’’ remains to be done. Indicative of Father Serrano’s 
method is the following: ‘“‘Hay poesias indudablemente de él y que no han 
podido atribufrsele por error; hay otras que corren bajo su nombre y que 
quizds no le pertenezcan. El asunto no esté bien estudiado atin por la 
critica textual, y por eso no nos detendremos en él, remitiendo al lector 
a los autores que lo han tratado expresamente” (p. 249). Also very 
revealing is the statement on p. 252 that “‘consérvase al menos una carta 
de las dirigidas a Poggio, fechada el 10 de marzo de 1442, cuyo texto, 
aunque impreso, no hemos logrado ver hasta el presente” (p. 252). It 
is a question of a letter not to Poggio but to Pier Candido Decembri, and 
the text was published by A. Morel-Fatio in Romania, XXV, 125-126. 

It is interesting to note that Father Serrano corrects Bonilla’s state- 
ment that Alfonso de Cartagena learned Greek at Salamanca. He did 
not, “‘ni lo supo nunca” (see pp. 122, 251). 

O. H. G. 


Una familia de ingenios: los Ramirez de Prado. Por Joaquin de Entram- 
basaguas. (Revista de Filologia Espafiola, Anejo XXVI.) Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. Madrid, 1943: 244 pages. 


Scholars who look forward hopefully to the day when siglo de oro texts 
may be had in editions with full commentary and may be read with com- 
plete understanding of their relationships to the complicated life of the 
great century, will welcome this book. Don Lorenzo Ramfrez de Prado, 
ahijado of the famous humanist Pedro de Valencia and pupil of the greater 
Brocense, was one of the most important personages in the reign of Philip 
IV. The story of his father, don Alonso, here given by Sr. Emtrambasa- 
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guas, is necessary to an understanding of two sonnets by Géngora. Don 
Alonso, el hijo, had a distinguished career as a jurist, and was praised by 
Lope de Vega both in the Laurel de Apolo and the Epistola a Francisco de 
Rioja. Another brother, Don Juan, attained no other distinction than 
that of “‘predicador desu orden.” Don Marcos became bishop of Michoa- 
e4n, in Mexico. Don Antonio obtained important posts through the 
influence of his father, but fell from grace; he has no special importance. 

It is around Don Lorenzo that interest centers: see the section ‘‘Rela- 
ciones que sostuvo con literatos célebres de su tiempo” (p. 90 ff.), and the 
list of his obras (pp. 104-113). In the words of Gallardo, he was “‘escritor 
elegante y de facil vena; de varia y ostentosa erudicién griega, latina y 
francesa.”” Though allied with Géngora against Quevedo, Sr. Entram- 
basaguas finds no Gongorine traits in his known verses. (The reviewer 
notes echoes from Garcilaso, and from Horace through the Petrarchan 
tradition.) It is a pity that we are given only the “‘Clases en que se ha 
dividido la librerfa de Don Lorenzo Ramfrez de Prado” (p. 121 ff.), when 
two copies of its printed Jnventario are in the Biblioteca Nacional. 

The book under review has interest also for Mexican colonial literature. 
When Fray Marcos Ramfrez de Prado went to Mexico city “por visitador 
de la Cruzada” (1648), he was honored by the performance of a comedia, 
El Esposo por enigma, prepared by the Colegio de 8. Pedro y 8S. Pablo 
de la Compafifa de Jestis, part of which Sr. Entrambasaguas reproduces 
from a manuscript in the Biblioteca de Palacio, as an example of “la 
evolucién de nuestro periodo barroco” (p. 163 ff.). 

The six Apéndices are: “Cartas de don Alonso, el padre, a su sobrino 
don Francisco de Prado, 1601—1604)’’; ‘‘Dos escritos inéditos de don Lo- 
renzo Ramfrez de Prado’’; ‘‘Cartas inéditas de don Lorenzo al doctor Juan 
Francisco Andrés de Uztarroz (1641-51)”; ‘“Poesfas de don Lorenzo 
Ramirez de Prado’’; ‘‘Documentos relativos a la Biblioteca de D. Lorenzo 
Ram{irez-de Prado’’; “Un texto satirico y variantes de otro conocido 
dedicados a don Alonso, el padre.” 

There is a useful index. 


O. H. G. 


San Ildefonso a través de la pluma del Arcipreste de Talavera. Estudio y 
edicién critica de la Vida de San Ildefonso y de la traduccién del tra- 
tado De perpetua virginitate sanctae Mariae contra tres infideles, por el 
Arcipreste de Talavera. Por José Madoz, 8. I. (Biblioteca de 
Antiguos Escritores Cristianos Espafioles, vol. II.) Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas. Madrid, 1943: 194 pages. 


These texts are competently presented. The introductory study 
shows an impressive mastery of patristic, of medieval Christian, and in 
general of medieval Latin literature and of the corresponding critical 
studies, especially German. It shows also suficiencia in the matter of 
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establishing manuscript relationships and in handling problems of 
editing.’ 

We are thus provided with two new and interesting medieval Castilian 
texts. The Vida shows something of the color of the Corbacho (see p. 
46). This is evident in certain portions of the tratado (see p. 111). But 
the chief interest of the latter lies in the fact that the Archpriest was 
translating an example of mittellateinische Rythmik and of the highly 
developed use of synonyms as an artistic device which characterizes cer- 
tain medieval Latin works. The Archpriest endeavored to preserve 
these features in his translation, with the result that this text offers great 
possibilities to students of medieval Castilian semasiology. 

The editor has provided ample indication of sources, and valuable 
notes. The latter are, however, of a non-philological character (see p. 
54: “las dejo, para ser tratadas dignamente, a un filélogo de profesién’’). 
Indeed, the editor is in error when he regards as a cultismo such a construc- 
tion as a las de vezes iustamente es aamar. Itis found in the Poemade Mio 
Cid (e.g., line 1121). 

O. H. G. 


The reviewer raises only one question. When the editor says (p. 39), 
“‘Ademéas, la Vida de San Ildefonso es muy distinta en E y M, de la contenida en 
S. Luego sélo tienen de comin S, E y M el tratado De la Perdurable virginidad,”’ 
he should make clear how the garbling has rendered worthless the text of the Vida 
in E and M. Otherwise it seems arbitrary to give for the tratado all variants in 
E and M (both of them copies of the sixteenth century), while disregarding these 
manuscripts in the case of the Vida. 
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